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HEAR what these provocative 
thinkers have to say about self-discovery, 
the quality of life, the nature of the 
creative mind, changes taking place in 
the world today, and what you can do to 
bring about change. 

There's a difference in hearing new 
ideas rather than simply reading them. The 
author is able to provide unique emphases in 
ways impossible to accomplish in print. 
Pauses and tonal changes become meaning 
and create insights and increased under- 
standing. 

And audio cassettes provide a medium 
for learning experiences that can be shared, 


The Sound 
of Great 


The actual voices of... Margaret Mead 
Alan Watts * Noam Chomsky 
Jacques Barzun + Carlos Castaneda 


Winston Churchill - Edward DeBono 


ideas! Arnold Toynbee + Albert Schweitzer 
B 


Buckminster Fuller. ..and many others 


thus encouraging immediate discussion 
and interaction. 

Today's audio cassettes capture the 
inflections, nuances, and flavor of the original 
speaker, and let you hear them over and over 
while driving, cooking, jogging, etc. Since 
some of these voices will never be heard 
again, here's your opportunity to savor the 
sound of great ideas that have shaped today’s 
world, and to own these cassettes for your 
library. 

From the more than 4,000 titles in the 
prestigious Audio-Forum Library, we have 
selected 26 extraordinary recordings. 


Imagine hearing these dynamic personalities 


in the intimacy of yaur own home! The 
regular price per cassette is $13.95. 
But now for the special price of $9.95 
you have the opportunity tolisten when- 
ever and wherever you choose. PLUS 
for every 3 cassettes you buy, we'll send 
you a cassette of your choice FREE! 


"The Sound of Great Ideas" 
from Audio-Forum,_ . 
96 Broad Street 
Room F944, 
Guilford, CT 06437 
(203) 543-9794 Fax (203) 453-9774 


“\ 
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The 26 audio cassettes listed here were chosen by a panel of experts who 3 O YES! Please send me the following selec- q 
were asked to select only tapes which would be timely and relevant. Each tions at $9.95 each plus $1.00 shipping charge 
has passed the simple test of genuine interest: "Would you want to listen 4 for the first tape, and .50 for each additional tape. i 
to this tape again?" Ef (For shipments to CT, please add 6% sales tax.) fj 
HEAR these famous speakers: i I understand that for every 3 cassettes | 
— lorder, I will get one FREE! q 
© Jacob Bronowski: The Ascent of Man (55 min.) vi Sere 4 
© Bruno Bettelheim: Man's Identity in a Mass Society (48 min.) | te hrmseiaacas O @, O ie O O 4 
© Otto Bettman: The Good Old Days: They Were Terrible (55 min.) My free selection: C) a 
© Carlos Castaneda: Don Juan: The Sorcerer (38 min.) A 4 
@ Noam Chomsky: Government in the Future (57 min.) j | 
@ Winston Churchill: We Wait Undismayed the Pending Assault (20 min.) NAME (Pris) 
© Edward De Bono: How to Change Ideas (55 min.) i . 
@ W. H. Auden: The Poetry of W. H. Auden (59 min.) il u 
© Robert Frost: The Poet Reads and Discusses His Poems (55 min.) f ee i 
© Buckminster Fuller: Twentieth-Century Renaissance (55 min.) q i 
@ R. Ornstein & D. Galin: Our Two Brains: Rational & Intuitive (56 min.) Jf SEY. St Aree . 
@ G. Wilson Knight: Shakespeare and the English Language (30 min.) Bf Total amount of order: $ i 
@ Gilbert Highet: The Art of Invective/A Bouquet of Poison Ivy (30 min.) (Including tax and shipping) i 
@ Carl Rogers: Toward a Science of the Person (65 min.) f O Check or money order enclosed Lt 
© Ashley Montagu: The Nature of Human Nature (48 min.) y Ovisa CO Discover Card | 
@ Edwin Newman: Decline and Fall of American Language (55 min.) rl O Master Card O American Express 4 
© General Douglas MacArthur: Old Soldiers Never Die (35 min.) O Diners Club Expiration Date: ‘ 
@ Jacques Barzun: Present-Day Thoughts on Quality of Life (31 min.) i 
© Margaret Mead: How People Change (25 min.) i Card # I 
@ A. Szent-Gyorgyi: Misplaced Ideas about Democracy (25 min.) H / ‘ 
© Albert Schweitzer: On Goethe (trans. by Thornton Wilder) (80 min.) § Signature 4 
@ Sir Edmund Hillary: Nothing \enture, Nothing Win (55 min.) 3 4 
© Milton Friedman: A Conversation with Milton Friedman (89 min.) I mailto: BUDIA ¢aRUrY I 
© Ludwig von Mises: Why Socialism Always Fails (86 min.) i Room F944, 96 Broad Street ‘ 
© Alan Watts: Zen: The Eternal Now (47 min.) i Guilford, CT 06437 r 
@ Amold Toynbee: The Ancient Mediterranean View of Man (24 min.) Ps (203) o43-TES ee Fax (203) pag ath bys” » | 
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(a column without rules) 
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... then this third number of our 
publication may mark start of the 
charmed phase of its existence. Not 
a few observers asserted the 
impossibility, back in September, of 
actually publishing a high school 
literary monthly, especially with a 
stable of only six student 
contributors. Well, it seems we 
have done it, and none of us is about 
to die of exhaustion. 

Furthermore, interest seems 
to be mounting, as indicated by the 
lettera in this month’s "Reader 
Response" column. Yet the fact 
remains that far more readers 
promise us letters than actually 
manage to write and send them. We 
would be especially grateful for 
missives that engage the judgments 
and opinions of the writers or 
respond in some way to specific 
articles. And so we would like to 
encourage our many well-wishers to 
become our partners in written 
dialogue as well. 

In the meantime, we are 


concentrating our attention on ways 
to stimulate such a dialogue. 
Perhaps we have been insufficiently 
provocative. Perhaps we can take 
steps in the future to remedy that. 
In considering the matter, it has 
occurred to us that one possibility 
is to revive... 


The Battle of the Books. 

Remember that? — the 
Ancients versus the Moderns there 
in the royal library at St. James's 
back in 1697, with Jonathan Swift 
behind the scenes deftly directing 
the action to make sure the Ancients 
got the better of it, though not 
decisively. His choice to end the 
battle with a parley rather than a 
clear-cut victory was perhaps due to 
a hunch that, as played out in the 
real world, the controversy would 
continue for several generations to 
come, possibly even forever. The 
fight has been, of course, 
essentially over what we would 
nowadays call the content of the 
curriculum, and the Ancients have 
certainly proven a good deal more 
durable than successive generations 
of "Moderns" have ever thought 
possible. Time after time over the 
nearly three hundred years that 
separate us from Swift, the 
Ancients’ permanent expulsion from 
the academy been confidently 
announced but never successfully 
carried out. 

And so today we are living 
through it all over again in the war 
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over the so-called "Western Canon," 
in which the Ancients have been 
joined by certain Moderns on a side 
rechristened "The Dead White 
Males." But it is much the same 
battle, fought out of many of the 
same motives, at least some of which 
are not entirely unpolitical. (How’s 
that for a litotes! Swift, after all, 
was a Tory; his targets, mostly 
Whigs.) Indeed, anyone who has 
perused the Commonwealth’s 
English "curriculum framework," 
adopted last year, which exhibits a 
remarkable preoccupation with 
language as an instrument of power, 
might be forgiven for assuming that 
the motives were mainly political. 
Yet this could come as a surprise 
only to those who have somehow 
remained unware of what has been 
going on upon the lofty plateaus of 
higher education over the last 

' twenty years and has at length, 
inevitably, percolated down to those 
lower pastures of the educational 
enterprise peopled by humbler folk 
such as we. 

Would our readers find it 
edifying — or at least interesting — if 
we were to give this affray some 
space in our pages? Would it 
provide them with the sort of 
opportunity heretofore unavailable 
to air these issues locally? We hope 
to hear from you on this. 


Calling a camel a camel... 
While we are on matters 
curricular, it might be worth taking 


note of the fate which lately 
overtook the reworked curriculum 
framework on the Social Studies: it 
was swiftly and completely rejected 
("trashed," as the Herald put it 
with its usual gift for delicate 
understatement). The version first 
promulgated, having been 
characterized as "drivel" by Dr. 
Silber as soon as he was appointed 
Chairman of the State Board of 
Education last year, was consigned 
to a new committee for overhaul. 

This group then undertook 
various daring measures, like 
actually inserting the word 
"history" into sundry parts of the 
document. Yet, when the result of 
these labors was presented to the 
Board on 21 October last, it too was 
turned down because it still 
contained the same flaws which had 
made the earlier version 
unacceptable. “This is is written in 
Educationese. We prefer English,” 
Dr. Silber insisted. Another Board 
member remarked that the document 
continued to display “a certain 
disdain for the facts.” 

And so the Board called for 
yet another rewrite, to be produced 
this time by one person rather than 
by acommittee. “A committee 
designs a horse and ends up with a 
camel, — and that’s what we have 
here. This needs the focus of a 
single mind,” declared Dr. Silber, as 
quoted in the Herald. (The Globe, 


‘our local “paper of record,” did not 


"10/22/96, p. 13. 
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for some reason deign to make any 
mention of the rejection of the 
document, but covered only the 
publication of the MEAP test 
results, which occurred at the same 
meeting of the Board of Education.) 

If the Social Studies 
framework could be faulted as 
jargon-ridden and as showing a 
pronounced ideological slant, the 
English framework adopted more 
than a year ago under Dr. Silber’s 
predecessor can hardly escape the 
same censure. That masterpiece, 
whose off-putting title is 
“Constructing and Conveying 
Meaning,” (it might more aptly be 
called “Commonwealth versus 
Common Sense”) exhibits the same 
tendencies to an even greater 
degree. 

The English document begins 
with this ungainly whopper: 
“Language functions as a powerful 
interactive tool that allows us to 
construct and convey meaning 
in our efforts to communicate.” 

This is at least as dreadful as the 
passage cited by Dr. Silber from the 
Social Studies framework which said 
that the students would “employ the 
concept of space” to locate places on 
amap. “Which concept of space,” 
Dr. Silber asked pointedly, 
“Euclidian space, Lobachevskian 
Spacers?” 

Anyway, just in case you 
were not able to “construct the 
meaning” of that introductory 
sentence, dear but doltish reader, 


the Commonwealth’s blue-ribbon 
curriculum-writing committee goes 
on to clarify: “The terms 
constructing and conveying meaning 
do not divide the language 
processes neatly into receptive and 
expressive categories with reading, 
listening, and viewing assigned to 
constructing meaning and 
speaking, writing, and presenting 
assigned to conveying meaning. 
Rather, they might be seen as two 
interdependent modes, with 
constructing meaning as the more 
internal mode, and conveying 
meaning as the more external or 
public mode of effective 
communication.” 

Having vouchsafed us that 
pellucid amplification of what is 
supposed to be their underlying 
premise (and having condescended 
to supply us in the margin with a 
double helix diagram apparently 
intended to “convey the meaning” 
through “presenting” that this is all 
as scientific as genetics), the 
engineers of the document are ready 
to reveal what is really their 
primary concern — POWER. Without 
pausing for breath, they continue: 
“Language as power serves as the 
central rationale for this 
framework. The belief in language 


‘Ah, processes! It may edify you to 
realise that I am not just typing right 
now, but am rather engaged in “the 
typing process”; and | will soon, if 1 do 


‘not leave off dealing with this junk, be 


engaged in the vomitting process — but 
] digress. 
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as power... Should guide the - 
design of instruction.” This may be 
the clearest statement in the entire 
document, but it is not at all 
reassuring. We might have thought 
that the English curriculum was 
about teaching pupils to read and 
write with ever increasing skill 
from Kindergarten to the end of high 
school; we find out that it is really 
about power, which is to say, about 
politics. Even if the writers of this 
nonsense are still kidding them- 
selves, they are at least no longer 
kidding us. And for that much, | 
suppose, we should thank them. 


Not all the good poets, etc. 
Part 3 — 

Contributing Editors Selena 
Strader and Emily Stevens and | 
travelled up to Cambridge on 
Tuesday, 29 October, to attend Ellen 
Bryant Voigt’s Grolier Poetry 
Reading. About a hundred 
appreciative listeners gathered in 
the Lower Senior Common Room of 
Adams House to enjoy her 
presentation of several poems from 
her published work, particularly 
from her most recent, Kyrie. She 
also let us hear a long, as yet 
unpublished, poem portraying a 
deceased fellow poet. Hearing her 
read drove home one again the 
realization of how musical her verse 
really is, and of how much the music 
of any poet’s verse must inevitably 
escape transcription onto the page. 

After the reading I had the 


pleasure of introducing Mrs. Voigt 
to Misses Strader and Stevens and of 
chatting breifly with her about her 
forthcoming visit here, to which she 
assured us she is looking forward. 
Certainly, hearing her read in 
Cambridge whetted our anticipation 
of her being with us in April. Watch 
this column for further information. 


Lost in Cyberspace ... 
... is the software needed to drive 
the image scanner to which we have 
previously had access. Some 
gremlin erased it from the hard 
drive of the computer to which the 
scanner had been attached, and no 
one seems to know exactly where to 
locate the original floppies. 
Meanwhile, thanks are due to 
the two generous computer experts 
who came to rescue us from our 
earlier problems: Mr. Steven Battis, 
who installed the translators needed 
to save us a great deal of retyping; 
and Mrs. E. Driscoll, who gave us 
back our missing fonts. 


Sharing is the happy way. 

Finally, I am delighted to be 
able to report that demand for 
copies of this periodical has begun 
to outstrip our financial capacity to 
supply them. Even our new, higher 
cover price does not represent more 
than half the current cost of 
production. So if you happen to be 
one of the lucky few who have 


-received a personal copy, kindly 


share it with a friend. G.V.S., Ed. 
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Reader 


Nes ponse 


J. S. Bach: immutable text, 
shifting context . 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on the first 
two editions of Text and Context. It 
is an impressive intellectual forum 
by gifted young writers. I am proud 
of the high standards that you 
maintain and the calibre of your 
articles. Specifically, ] am respon- 
ding to Kassandra Hartford’s 
thoughtful piece on structure and 
meaning in music (Text and Context, 
Volume I, Number 2), in which she 
made a interesting point concerning 
classical rules in musical compo- 
sition. In part, she seemed to be 
saying that Antonio Vivaldi 
probably did not break the rules of 
scoring inasmuch as the standard 
set by Johann Sebastian Bach, a 
contemporary, would not be formally 
applied until some future time. 

Within the discussion of the 
relationship of text and context, 
however, a more intriguing issue 
might be the fact that even Bach was 
rendered irrelevant by his own 
rules. Bach’s musical experience 


defines the phenomenon because he 
lived to see his own music fall out of 
fashion. 

In the high noon of Bach’s 
genius, music retained its kinship 
with science through the conscious 
exercise of rational thought. His 
music revealed a process that could 
describe and discover patterns and 
order both in nature and in human 
experience. 

Late in Bach’s life, contem- 
porary tastes in music shifted from 
the so-called “horizontal” style, in 
which voices alter or intertwine over 
time, to “vertical” music, in which 
harmonies are built by stacking 
notes into sounds to be heard at any 
moment in time. With the shift from 
counterpoint to harmony came an 
equivalent change from music that 
could be absolutely true to music 
that could be relatively true. The 
link between music and science was 
broken and musical experience came 
to be more the object than the 
subject of scientific experience. 

Two years after J. S. Bach 
died in 1750, blind and out of style 
with the new music, his son, Carl 
Phillip Emmanuel Bach, published 
his father’s final work, “The Art of 
the Fugue”; but it was largely 
ignored, and in 1756 C. P. E. Bach 
ruefully noted that scarce thirty 
copies had been sold. 

One possible interpretation 
of Bach’s shifting popularity has 


‘more to do with the context within 


which his music is received than 
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with the text, which is his legacy. 
Relevance frequently depends upon 
the transaction between text and 
context; for, as John Dewey notes: 
“Life goes on in an environment; not 
merely in it but because of it 
through interaction with it.” 


Laurence Osborne 
Middleborough, MA 


The writer, holder of a doctorate in 
intellectual history from Boston 
University, has been for many years 
a teacher in the Quincy Public 
Schools’ program for academically 
gifted students. 


An academic product worth 
talking about... 


To the Editor: 

It is with great pleasure that 
] delve into each issue of Text and 
Context, as much for its spirit and 
intent as for its contents. First, | 
applaud the ingenuity of the 
instructor, Mr. George Simmons, who 
has seized on an opportunity to 
creatively address how best to serve 
the academic needs of his AP 
students. This literary solution not 
only provides a forum for 
presentation of courseware to the 
students, but more important 
provides a venue for the students to 
present their work to a broader 
community, of which I am happily a 
part! 


in’ addition. ole eid oa 
refreshing that the students are 
using their higher-order thinking 
and problem-solving skills to 
comment on the literature they are 
reading. In their writings, | most 
enjoy the connections the student 
authors make between the literary 
content and the morals, standards, 
and situations experienced in the 
real world. 

In my work as an educational] 
consultant for technology and 
lifelong learning, I often have the 
pleasure of witnessing dedicated 
teachers and mindful students 
coming together to create an 
academic product worth talking 
about. Text and Context is right up 
there with the best. I am telling 
others about your fine work, as an 
inspiration for them to invent 
Similar opportunities where the 
creators learn through their 
authoring and the readers learn 
through their enjoyment of the work. 
Kudos to all of you! 


Mary Anne Mather 
Middleborough, MA 


For well over a decade, Mrs. Mather 
has been an educational consultant 
specializing in the integration of 
computer technology into classroom 
instruction. Most recently, she 
organized “Net Day” for the Moakley 
Center at Bridgewater State College, 


‘and is now about to join a prominent 


Cambridge consulting firm. 
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Our Contributing Editors consider... 


BEOWULF: 


The Meaning of the 
Monsters 


Editor's Introduction 


Exactly sixty years have now passed since J. R. R. 
Tolkien's address the to British Academy, "Beowulf: The 


Monsters and the Critics,"! revolutionized the criticism of 
this venerable monument of Old English literature. We 
have now come to take for granted that the poem will be 
seen for what it is: a seriously intended work of art 
produced by people whose artistic and intellectual 
sophisication was considerable, even if their material 
culture can only seem to us primitive. But such an attitude 
was by no means widespread when Tolkien advocated it; 
rather, Beowulf had previously been subjected to 
examination mainly as an historical artifact, as a goldmine 
of archeological, ethnographic, and linguistic data, as a 
remarkable survival of early Germanic literature, but not, 
certainly, as a work of enduring literary interest which 
could still be taken seriously, strictly on its intrinsic 
merits, by enlightened adults of the modern period. 
Tolkien's address changed all that. | 


1 Proceedings of the British Academy, XXII (1936), pp. 245- 
295. 
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It was precisely the central role of the monsters 
which seemed to disqualify Beowulf from serious 
considertation as a work of art. The monsters, by their 
nature, lay well beyond the boundaries of the kind of 
reality which could be mapped by the late-nineteenth- 
century rationalism and positivism which dominated the 
minds of those scholars who were the founders of that 
branch of Germanistik which consitituted Old English 
studies. The monsters were seen mainly as primitive or 
childish intrusions on what would otherwise have been a 
very noble heroic narrative. It was unfortunate, the 
critics insisted, that the Beowulf Poet had a taste so 
uncultivated that he did not realize how those two slimy 
denizens of the murky depths and that fire-breathing 
reptile spoiled the decorum expected of an epic. 

This lack of taste could only appear as one term of a 
strange paradox, for no one denied the consummate 
technical skill with which the Beowulf Poet could handle 
his medium. It was just that it all seemed wasted on a 
subject so apparently trivial. Tolkien rightly chose the 
distinguished cultural historian W. P. Ker as the most 
credible representative of this critical consensus. 
According to Ker, "The fault of Beowulf is that there is 


nothing much in the story."4 Furthermore, he judged this 
very thin narrative material to be deployed in a structure 
that seemed both hopelessly disjointed ("Its construction is 


curiously weak, in a sense preposterous."3), and 
annoyingly discursive ("Those distracting allusions to 
things apart from the chief story . . ."4). Finally, and most 
damning of all in the minds of critics who wished to find 
themes of a certain gravity and universality in important 
works of literature, Beowulf seemed to marshall all of these 
already weak resources into the service of themes of only 
peripheral significance. ". . . [Beowulf] puts the 


2 W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages (Edinburgh, 1923), p. 252. 

3 Ibid., p. 253. 7 

4 Ww. P. Ker, English Literature, Medieval (London, 1912), p. 
29. 
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irrelevances in the centre and the serious things on the 
outer edges."” That such an opinion of Beowulf's literary 
demerits represented the consensus of the critics before 
Tolkien's challenge can be seen in the fact that even R. W. 
Chambers, normally as deep and perceptive an interpreter 
of early English literature as there ever has been, quoted 
these opinions of Ker with complete approval.° 

When Tolkien delivered his address, therefore, he 
was far from preaching to the converted. He could only 
assume that there would be, if anything, great resistance 
in his audience to the notion of taking the Beowulf 
seriously aS a masterpiece of literary art. But Tolkien was 
not only a formidable scholar; he was also a master 
rhetorician. In what must be one of the most elaborate and 
extended exordiums ever employed in a scholarly paper, 
the good professor first sought to render his audience 
docile, attentive, and benevolent through the exercise of 
extraordinary charm and wit. Taking a cue, perhaps, from 
the practice of those good Oratorian preachers who had 
taken over his upbringing after the premature death of 
his mother, Tolkien also softened the resistance of his 
professorial listeners by lightly playing upon their 
consciences, citing good evidence that at least some of 
those who had pontificated on the shortcomings of the 
poem had never, in fact, read it, at least not in its entirety 
or in its original language. 

In the body of his address, Tolkien dealt with a broad 
range of issues in Beowulf criticism. He discussed its 
proper generic classification: it was, he concluded, not 
really an epic, as it had customarily been called, but 
rather, like most other Old English secular poems, an elegy. 
He took up the question of the relation to one another of 
the pagan and Christian world-views which are both to be 
encountered within the poem, maintaining that the 
version of Beowulf which has come down to us represents 
"the moment of fusion" of their apparently conflicting 
elements. Blending both of these insights, Tolkien then 
formulated what is perhaps the most eloquent and moving 


> Ibid. 
© R. W. Chambers, Widsith (Cambridge, 1912), p. 79. 
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statement of Beowulf's overarching and inclusive theme: 
"that man, each man and all men, and all their works shall 
die." "A theme," he remarks, "no Christian need despise." 
Yet, for all these other insights and observations, it was 
with the rehabilitation of the monsters that he was 
primarily concerned and in connection with which he 
made his most enduring contribution. 

It could not, indeed, have been otherwise. One 
cannot establish the permanent greatness of Beowulf asa 
work of art unless one can justify the presence and role of 
its monsters. It is they, after all, which give the poem its 
most obvious structure. Everything else that affects the 
particulars of this structure — and there is a great deal 


more, lending it an enormous subsidiary complexity — is 
subtle and recondite by comparison. And So, in a sense, 
Tolkien had no choice but to boldly assert: ". .. the 


monsters are not an inexplicable blunder of taste; they are 
essential, fundamentally allied to the underlying ideas of 
the poem, which give it its lofty tone and high 
seriousness." These "fundamental ideas" are all, for 
Tolkien, tied to that great elegiac theme which he sums up 
so well: that all men and all their works shall die. Is it not 
this also, after all, which is conveyed by the poet's having 
chosen to begin and end the entire narrative with 
depictions of heroic funerals? 

The monsters, then, must be seen as having a part to 
play, and a central one at that, in the great and universal 
human drama of a doomed and yet triumphant existence. 
Tolkien will not fully allegorize them; he does not wish 
them to lose their physicality, their particular, concrete, 
fleshly existence. They wander about in a real, 
indentifiable Scandinavian landscape and attack real, 
historically identifiable Danes and Geats. But they must 
also ultimately been seen as morally emblematic. "For the 
monsters do not depart," insists Tolkien, "Whether the gods 
go or come. A Christian was (and is) still like his 
forefathers a mortal hemmed in a hostile world. The 
monsters remained the enemies of mankind, the infantry 
of the old war, and became inevitably the enemies of the 
one God..." 
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Near the close of his address, Tolkien defends the 
monsters yet again by asking his audience to imagine a 
similar poem in which the enemies whom the hero must 
defeat were human. Confident that the inherent 
limitations which this would impose on the significance of 
the poem would be clear, Tolkien rounds out this little 
thought-experiment by pointing out what anyone who has 
in fact performed it must already intuit: "It is just because 
the main foes in Beowulf are inhuman that the story is 
larger and more significant than this imaginary poem... 
It glimpses the cosmic and moves with the thought of all 
men concerning the fate of human life and efforts..." No 
human opponents of whatever sort could have so perfectly 
embodied generic and categorical evil. 

The monsters, then, are the wreckers, the spoilers of 
the our world and of our deepest human aspirations. But 
they are not all of the same kind, though two of them are 
closely related, and thus we are challenged to look more 
closely and meditate more deeply to see why the Beowulf 
Poet needed to conjure up three monsters and not merely 
one, and why they are the kinds of monsters they are, and 
not some others. Our Contributing Editors address 
themselves to this challenge in the items that follow. 


"The Monsters and the Critics" 
Revisited 


In his celebrated 1936 address to the British 
Academy, "Beowulf: The Monsters and the Critics," J. R. R. 
Tolkien tackled Beowulf from a number of directions in 
his critical analysis of the poem. He discussed other 
critics’ interpretations of the piece; he considered its 
historical accuracy; he detailed the structure of the poem; 
and he even speculated about who the author of "Beowulf" 
might have been. But it was his comments regarding the 
monsters in the story that will be the focus of this piece. 
He referred to Grendel and the dragon in his critique, but 
he failed to mention Grendel's mother; he likely considered 
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her a less significant character. His statements were 
perceptive and generally agreeable. The three main topics 
of interest in his criticism of the poem are discussed below. 

The first major topic deals with Grendel's lack of 
morality. In Beowulf Grendel was referred to as "the 
progeny of Cain." Tolkien described him as an adversary 
of God who became identified with the powers of evil. 
Tolkien then posed the questions of how and why Grendel 
was a mortal denizen of the material world. He went on to 
answer these questions in a long, drawn-out manner, but I 
believe I can provide the gist of his response in a briefer, 
more reader-friendly form. 

In "Genesis B" an archangel dissociated himself 
from God, took up residence in Hades, and became Satan. 
There did not seem to be any reason for him to do this, 
since angels were beings of pure intelligence; they did not 
have bodily influences or any real needs, materialistic or 
otherwise. So why did Satan leave God and develop a 
burning passion to destroy? He did this because he was 
envious of God. He was a nihilist who wanted to take away 
God's power to possess for the sake of not wanting God to 
fulfill his nature. He wanted to diminish the ability of 
others if they could do something he could not do, and he 
wanted to diminish everything that he was incapable of 
producing. Thus, from time to time he induced destruction 
among men in order to prevent them from reaching 
perfection, as God desired. Grendel was a descendant of 
Cain who had been afflicted by Satan. This is why this 
“mortal denizen" ruthlessly attacked the Danes without 
reason (except maybe that he did not enjoy their harping). 

In keeping with the Germanic outlook on life, 
Tolkien wrote that monsters and mankind would continue 
to fight until mankind was eventually defeated in one last 
heroic siege. This claim was in line with the Germanic 
view that man was eventually doomed. Nevertheless, 
Tolkien's statement fell in line with an aspect of the Old 
English heroic code — that a warrior never gave up until 
the end, even if it meant he would lose his life. Tolkien 
further noted that the poets of this age were of the mind 
that heroic or tragic stories were, by nature, superior. 
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This definitely seems valid when one considers the tragic 
outcomes of Beowulf, The Battle of Maldon, and Deor. 

Lastly, Tolkien perceptively noted that it was a 
dragon that finally ended Beowulf's life and not a 
treacherous friend or a Swedish prince. As he wrote, 
"Nowhere does a dragon come in so pecisely where he 
should." Some critics believed that only one monster 
should have appeared in the poem, but as Tolkien said, it 
would be ridiculous for Beowulf to cleanse Heorot and then 
later meet his death on a battlefield during a Swedish 
invasion. People were far more impressed that he had died 
trying to destroy a seemingly unstoppable creature than 
they would have been if he had met his fate in one of the 
"commonplace" battles of the time. He gained much more 
fame this way, and it was not only temporary fame but 
fame that lasted long after his passing. He was considered 
a martyr for dying for his people and his kingdom. 

Furthermore, Grendel had been a creature of a 
"similar order and kindred significance," and it was right 
for Beowulf to triumph over the lesser and more human- 
like creature. However, the dragon was an alien creature. 
It was immense in size, reptilian, cold-blooded, and a cave- 
dweller. After the golden cup had been stolen from its 
barrow, it began to exact indiscriminate revenge on 
Beowulf's people; this was a form of vengeance alien to 
them. Thus, Beowulf was completely unfamiliar with the 
dragon that he set out to destroy, and it was only fitting 
that this strange creature triumphed over him. 

The two chief monsters in Beowulf were unlike one 
another in every way, yet each represented the same 
thing to the mighty warrior — an opportunity to enhance 
his reputation as a great hero. However, they were not 
obstacles that were easily overcome, as was demonstrated 
by the dragon. These beasts were as much a fixture of the 
northern European world as other animals or creatures, 
and it was inevitable for clashes to develop between them 
and humans. From a modern standpoint, it appears that 
humans have gotten the best of these creatures, since 
there are very few sightings of Grendels or dragons 
anymore Ian Murphy 
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Grendel 


A descendant of Cain, Grendel was a powerful demon 
who dwelt in darkness. He was a monster related to ogres, 
elves and other giants who were also Cain’s descendants 
after he was banished by the Eternal Lord and driven from 
mankind for slaying his brother, Abel. 

Grendel dwelt in the darkness of a cave at the bottom 
of a mere. He and his mother, living in this cave, were like 
evil forces deep in the human soul. The darkness in which 
Grendel lived was more than just an absence of light. It 
was an eternal state of hatred which had no end, and it 
signified the absence of hope and the certitude of eternal 
damnation. There could be no conversion or happy ending 
for Grendel because he was hopeless. This hopelessness led 
him to the despair that was made evident by his insatiable 
appetite for human beings. Grendel was different from 
Cain for one significant reason: Cain killed Abel while he 
was a man who still had hope in his life. Cain’s killing of 
Abel was a solution to his jealousy. The result in Cain’s 
mind was complete satisfaction and the rectification of his 
problem. Of course Cain was wrong, and as a result he 
suffered eternal damnation. On the other hand, Grendel 
was born into this situation and was given no choice in his 
actions. By definition of his being, Grendel would always 
kill and eat his victims. Poor Grendel only acted out of the 
nature of his being, which was to be a cannibalistic 
monster with an insatiable appetite for sleeping, hung- 
over Danish soldiers. The loud rejoicing of the Danes 
gathered in the mead-hall would cause him to become very 
angry. When night fell, Grendel would come out to inspect 
the hall and to take some sleeping Danes. 

After twelve years of suffering at the hands of this 
monster, the Danes still did not know what to do. They 
apparently had no effective plan to destroy him. The 
high-ranking officials of the Danes had meetings to decide 
what to do, but they understood only half of the situation. 
They realized that an evil monster was consuming their 
population of brave men. They went to routines that they 
understood and were comfortable with. At times they 
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sacrificed to idols and even asked the Devil, the cause of 
their grief and instigator of all evil, for help in relieving 
the distress of the people and in overcoming the monster. 
They were unable to think beyond their existing paradigm 
to new modes of thought and action. What they did not 
understand was that there existed a force that could 
overcome evil. This was the force of Good, the force which 
represented The Creative Being in the universe. They did 
not know him, nor did they understand how to worship 
him. Yet this power would come to them in the guise of 
Beowulf. 

Beowulf, as the representation of good, was in touch 
with the force that created the universe. It seems logical 
to assume that he would have stood a better-than-even 
chance of defeating a carnivorous monster which 
represented the destructiveness of insatiable appetite and 
the dark side of our being. This is the ultimate story of 
good versus evil, a story retold under many forms up to 
modern times. This tale, however, takes on a more 
sophisticated ending. 

When Christ suffered and died because of evil, he did 
succeed in overcoming the forces of evil. This victory of 
good allows us to live with hope and optimism. In the same 
way, Beowulf fought and defeated Grendel and the other 
monsters, eventually defeating all the representatives of 
evil and destructiveness within the human soul. In the 
process, Beowulf himself was killed. In this way Beowulf 
can be seen as a Christ figure, freeing the brave but 
hapless Danes and Geats from the forces of evil. 

Beowulf defeated Grendel without the use of 
weapons. This victory seems to represent the overcoming 
of an evil that cannot be defeated by superior arms, but 
rather only by the superior force of the spirit of man, 
which comes from his faith in the Lord. The death of 
Grendel shows us how destructive human appetite can be 
and leaves us to speculate that Grendel may well represent 
the forces of evil in our own souls. Victory over this evil is 
only won by the individual’s supreme effort to choose good 
over evil, despite the human desire to pick what is easiest 
to do rather than what is best. Lara Hilton 
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Grendel's Dam 


Somewhere in the land of the Spear-Danes, during 
the time of the mighty warrior Beowulf, there was a place 
where all the evil descendants of Cain were forced to live. 
No human alive had ever been to the bottom of that mere. 
The water boiled with blood and at night fire arose from 
the surface of it. This mere was a dangerous place for man 
to go, for it was inhabited by serpents and other devilish 
siants who were condemned to live there for ever and ever 
and sought to harm anything that represented goodness. It 
was here in the cold, dark mere that Grendel's dam lived. 
The wretched she-wolf had resided there with her only 
son, Grendel, for a good one hundred and fifty years. 

After discovering that her son had received a fatal 
wound from one of King Hrothgar's warriors, Grendel's 
dam decided that she must avenge his death. One night 
after all the kingdom was quietly sleeping, she burst into 
the mead hall. There she seized one of the king's warriors, 
4eschere, killed him, took Grendel's hand down from off 
the wall, and brought them both back to her den under the 
mere with her. 

The next day the mighty warrior Beowulf went down 
to the dark waters to seek out the beast who had taken the 
life of King Hrothgar's finest man. Under the water 
Beowulf found that his sword was useless, for no weapon or 
hand of man could harm Grendel's mother, and that the 
only thing that protected him from her sharp claws and 
Strong grip was his armor of mail. On the wall of her 
dwelling hung a large sword. It was the sword of the 
Giants, the only thing that could kill the mighty she-devil. 
Beowulf grabbed the weapon and with all his anger swung 
it at the beast. It cut right through Grendel's dam and her 
dead body collapsed to the floor. The blade of the sword 
melted away and the mere was completely cleansed of all 
evil after her death. 

Grendel's dam represents one of the most destructive 
evils and at the same time one of the purest loves. She is 
the epitome of both revenge and motherly love. Her 
murderous actions, evil though they were, were done out 
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of passion. Her only child had been taken away from her. 

The bond between mother and child is one that 
cannot be broken. It is a child's mother that gives birth to 
him, feeds him, protects him, nurtures him, and essentially 
gives life to him. When someone steals that life away from 
her, the thin line between love and hate is broken. 
Because the two emotions are so intense and so self- 
consuming, it is not unusual to see one drawn out from the 
other. The unconditional love a mother feels for her child 
can direct a hate just as strong towards the one who causes 
her such anguish. 

According to King Hrothgar, his people had 
reported seeing "two great wanderers, alien spirits" 
guarding the moor. One of them, as they could definitely 
see, was in the likeness of a woman; the other creature trod 
the paths of exile in the form of a man — him the 
countrymen used to call Grendel. They know nothing of 
his father nor whether other evil spirits preceded him. In 
other words, besides Grendel and his mother there were no 
other evil monsters like them in existence. So now, with 
her son dead, the beast was condemned to live a lonely life 
without the companionship of another Grendel. 

Before Grendel's murder his mother was of little 
threat to the Spear-Danes. She had no desire to consume 
them as did her son, so they were of no interest to her. 
After they had killed her child, though, she changed her 
mind. The Spear-Danes had hurt her and her son, and they 
were going to pay the price. 

But killing Aeschere was not supposed to be the end 
of it. Grendel's dam was smart. She knew that the Danes 
would want to avenge their loss; so, in order for her to 
continue her destruction, she led them straight to her. She 
left a clear trail behind her when she fled the mead hall 
and then left Aeschere's head on the cliff beside the mere, 
a sign to the Danes that the monster they sought was just 
below them in the evil pit of watery darkness. 

Grendel's dam knew that they would send their 
mightiest warrior after her and felt confident that he 
would not stand a chance. After all, she was in her natural 
evil environment and ordinary cutlery could not touch 
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her. What seemed to be a good plan ended up to be a total 
fluke. What Grendel's dam did not take into consideration 
was the only weapon that could and eventually did kill her. 
Ironically, it was the Sword of the Giants, the sword that 
belonged to her own family. 

The gender of Grendel's dam was not an accident. 
The author of Beowulf obviously had something in mind 
when he created her a she-monster. Perhaps it was to show 
that the love of a mother is deeper and stronger than any 
other and the rage of one is hotter than that of any man; 
or, on the other hand, it may have been the author's cry to 
men everywhere to beware of the cunning wrath of 
women. Whatever the case, Grendel's mother is depicted as 
passionate and strong, unable to be hurt by anything 
except what she should trust most. Not the ideal woman in 
physical appearance, but possessing qualities that every 


ideal woman needs. Selena Strader 


The Fire-Dragon 


The word monster comes to us from a Latin word 
meaning "to demonstrate" or "to point out." If monster 
means "to point out," then perhaps the monsters in 
Beowulf exist to point something out to readers. The 
monsters could easily be replaced with human enemies, 
without changing the nature of the poem any great deal. 
Grendel, Grendel's mother, and the fire dragon could all be 
made human beings, and do the same things, and Beowulf 
would still have to fight them, and the story would still 
proceed in the same way. So why did the Beowulf author 
write in Beowulf's enemies as monsters? 

The obvious answer is that he was trying to 
demonstrate something. If the monsters were human, 
then they would have to have human qualities. No human 
being is purely good or purely evil. Humans, by their 
nature, are very diverse and complicated beings. However, 
when we think of monsters, we think of truly evil beings, 
without feelings. No human is so evil that he doesn't feel 
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some sort of sorrow for the wrong things he has done. 
Monsters have the luxury of having no such feelings of 
sorrow. Therefore, the Beowulf author could use the 
monsters as symbols, to point things out. 

Take the fire dragon, for instance. If the monsters 
stand for things, then the fire dragon must be how he is 
for a good reason. A dragon is reptilian, and cold. It is not 
even close to being human, as Grendel and Grendel's 
mother were. Grendel and his mother were monsters, but 
they were of a humanoid shape. They were descended 
from Cain, a human being and the first murderer. The fire 
dragon is not descended from Cain. The evils of Grendel 
and his mother were akin to those of Cain, in that they 
involved the taking of human life. But the fire dragon was 
not a murderer first. At first he only sat and guarded his 
treasure. That was the fire dragon's job. He sat in his cave, 
his barrow, and guarded a great treasure. 

According to the story, whenever a great hidden 
treasure is left unguarded, a dragon will come to claim it 
and guard it. So, when the last owner of this particular 
great treasure died, this particular dragon came flying 
through the night to sit on it and guard it. No one was 
allowed any part of the treasure; it could never be used for 
anything; no one else could ever claim it. The dragon had 
been guarding it for many, many years, and would have 
continued to do so forever, not harming anyone, just 
sitting on its treasure. However, someone broke the 
equilibrium involved in this relationship. A slave sneaked 
into the barrow and stole a golden cup. 

At this, the dragon became enraged beyond all 
bounds. He went to the town and exacted revenge for this 
great wrong-doing. However, it was not the kind of 
revenge which was considered honorable and even 
obligatory by the people of this time. The dragon exacted 
indiscriminate revenge, trampling houses and other 
buildings at random. This was not honorable and correct. 
The revenge did not match the original evil. The people 
whom the dragon attacked had done him no wrong: they 
had had nothing to do with the theft. A slave had stolen 
one single golden cup from a treasure trove of 
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immeasurable value — a very insignificant evil. The 
dragon should have exacted retribution only for that 
crime; but he went much farther. By doing this, he 
became the wrong-doer, and, to protect his people, the 
good king Beowulf had to go and kill him. This he did, 
punishing the dragon for overreacting so greatly. In the 
process, Beowulf was mortally wounded and died soon after 
the battle. 

When the dragon had been disposed of, and the 
treasure was accessible, the townspeople did not take the 
treasure and greedily keep it for themselves. They burned 
all the treasure with the body of their great king Beowulf. 
The dragon was no more a menace; they could have taken 
all that treasure and been very rich people. But they did 
not do that; they did not take any of it. 

The fire dragon is meant to teach us something, he 
is there to symbolize something for us. All he ever did was 
to sit and guard a treasure that he could never use anyway 
— he was a dragon! So the treasure brought him no good, 
and it certainly brought him no happiness. Yet, although 
it was doing him no good, he still would not share it with 
anyone. When someone came and took some of it away 
from him, he became outraged and caused great 
destruction. He went far beyond the original crime, and in 
the process he became the villain. It would appear, then, 
that the dragon represents runaway greed. He was 
completely overcome by his greed for a useless treasure, 
and he eventually paid the ultimate price of his life for his 
greed. What the dragon represents is how too much greed 
can only bring unhappiness. The lesson is taught to 
readers through the fire dragon, because it could not be 
taught as well any other way. Matthew Cost 
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KASSANDRA HARTFORD 


“HEROISM” INCLUDES “HER”: 
WOMEN IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


Different historical periods always give rise to new 


ways Of looking at the past. Given almost any historical 
incident, one could probably find hundreds of 
significances justified by hundreds of schools of thought. 
The feminist approach to looking at history arose out of 
the heightened awareness of the power and the role of 
women that the Women's Liberation movement brought. 
It raises a lot of questions. Much of history has been 
documented by men, and history tends to focus not on the 
common man but on "important" people. In a male- 
dominated society, this seldom includes women, except by 
association. Therefore, we have to look to other sources 
much of the time. Often, literature is a good option, 
because it tends to reflect cultural ideas. 

The pieces of literature that tell us the most about 
women in the Old English Period are Beowulf, Judith and 
The Wife's Complaint. From the five female characters in 
these three works, we can discern a considerable amount — 
if not of knowledge, then certainly of educated guesswork 
— about society’s perceptions of women at this time. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of these five women is 
Grendel's mother. Grendel’ s mother does not seem to have 
the runaway appetite — both literally and figuratively — 
that characterizes her son. She has no desire to terrorize 
the people of Heorot: until her wrath is aroused by the 
death of her son, she is quite peaceable. Once this wrath 
surfaces, though, it is nearly unstoppable. Although 
Grendel terrorized the people of Heorot, in actual battle 
Beowulf manges to defeat him bare-handedly and, 
considering the circumsyances, rather easily. Grendel's 
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mother is a far mightier foe. Like her son, she is 
unaffected by ordinary swords and knives. However, she 
is also stronger in bare-handed combat. Beowulf is very 
nearly killed by Grendel's mother before he spies her 
ancestral sword. 

What does this, then, imply about the women in this 
culture? Granted, Grendel's mother, while a descendant of 
Cain, was by no means human. Yet people tend to project 
human feelings and ideas on inhuman creatures. Thus, 
the choice of a villainess instead of a villain reflects a 
perception that women could be powerful. But Grendel's 
mother is not the kind of villain Grendel himself is; the 
violence in her nature comes from the need to avenge the 
death of her son. Once provoked, though, her maternal 
instinct gone haywire represents a powerful force. 

There are two queens mentioned in Beowulf: one as a 
prototypical "good queen," and the other as a bad queen 
turned good. Hygd, while very young , is a good queen for 
the same reason that Thryth’s husband, Offa, is a good 
king. She is "wise and accomplished," but, more 
importantly, "She was not mean and niggardly with gifts 
of valuable treasure to the Geatish people." Thryth was a 
"bad queen" because she was oversensitive and tried to use 
this to justify flagrant violence. She was "tamed" by her 
husband, Offa, however, and her husband caused her to 
"{make] good use of her destined life on the throne, and as 
long as she lived she was famed for her goodness." 

These passages have many implications. It is 
interesting to note that the criteria for the evaluation of a 
leader are the same, regardless of the gender of the leader. 
Despite the respect these women seem to receive from 
their people, it also seems that, personally, they defer to 
their husbands. Thryth in particular shows this tendency, 
because she becomes a completely different person after 
her marriage. This thought is in contrast with historian's 
ideas about early Germanic people, but one must consider 
the varying degrees of Romano-Christian influence. 

Judith stands apart from the other women in that 
she is an independent woman, which in some ways greatly 
affects the way she is perceived. Judith has, at the same 
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time, many strengths associated with both masculinity and 
femininty. She is beautiful — "a lady lovely as an elf" — and 
this allows her accesss to the chieftain because he desires 
her. However, she is keen-witted, physically strong 
enough to carry out her plan, and in possession of a great 
deal of skill — she knows how to make her job most 
manageable. With the help of the Lord, she manages 
calmly and collectedly to behead the chieftain and slip 
away quietly. Upon her return to her own people, she 
receives the triumphant welcome of a war hero. She even 
receives the spoils of war associated with this role: "the 
sword of Holophernes, his bloody helmet and ample mail, 
adorned with red gold, and every bit of treasure that was 
the private property of the proud leader." 

The Wife's Complaint has a different value from the 
other poems and their characters. The value of this poem 
lies in its very existence, which implies that women were 
either writing during this period, or that the men who 
were writing considered the point of view of their female 
companions to be both valid and valuable. Either way, the 
poem shows a genuine respect for the feelings and 
position of the woman it portrays, and it renders these 
feelings with great sensitivity. 

These pieces, taken collectively, say a great deal 
about the woman's place in Old English society. Women 
seem to have been thought capable of mounting to 
positions of power and leadership — like Judith — with all 
the skill of a man in addition to the uniquely female skills. 
Grendel's mother's role stresses that motherhood remained 
important for these women, and this is seconded by a 
knowledge of the period: Tacitus, a Roman historian, 
comments that contraception was considered a great sin, 
and that each mother took repsonsibility for her child 
from its birth. Hygd and Thryth show us the role of 
women as leaders and wives. The Wife's Complaint reflects 
the value placed on the thoughts, feelings, and ideas of 
women, whether it is thought to have been written by a 
woman or a man. Altogether they give an overview of the 
generally positive cultural perceptions of women at that 
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IAN MURPHY 


Conan with Class: 


The Heroic Code Among 
Old English Warriors 


A great hero of the early Middle Ages spoke the 
following lines: 


We seafarers from far away wish to say that we 
are eager to return to Hygelac. We were well entertained 
here in every respect; you have treated us well. If 1 can do 
anything on earth, my lord, to earn more of your love with 
warlike deeds than I have yet done, I am ready at once. If | 
hear over the seas that neighbors threaten you with terror, 
as enemies did before, I will bring youa thousand thanes, 
heroes, to help you. Although Hygelac, lord of the Geats, is 
young, I know that he will help me with words and deeds, so 
thatI may honor you well and bear a spear to help you 
when you have need of men. If, then, Hrethric, your son, 
should decide to go to the court of the Geats, he will find 
many friends there; other countries are best visited by a 
man who is himself powerful.’ 


This hero was tall, powerfully-built, thick-maned, 
and quite handy with a sword. He was a paragon for 
warriors, one who was venerated both during his life and 
after his death. He slew monsters in the morning and was 
still able to make it back in time for his breakfast of 
mutton and gruel. If you think that the hero referred to is 
a character once played by Arnold Schwarzenegger early 
“Constance B. Hieatt, Beowulf and Other Old English Poems 
(Indianapolis: The Odyssey Press, Inc., 1967), pp.59-60. 
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in his acting career, then I am afraid you give Arnold too 
much credit for his portrayal of Conan, The Barbarian; the 
closest Arnold came to the speech above in his movie was 
“We well entertained. You treat us good. Thanks for food.” 
The man described was none other than the mighty fifth- 
century warrior, Beowulf. He and the other heroes who 
are depicted in the few Old English poems that have 
survived the ages are from a different mold of heroes. 
These men were strongly influenced by the land and the 
environment in which they lived. As a result, they 
developed a unique, yet noble code of heroism. 

The northern European lands which many of these 
Germanic people inhabited were terribly inhospitable; 
there are many vivid descriptions in Norse mythology of 
the harsh coldness in these regions. It naturally follows 
that the people who lived there viewed life as a struggle 
and a task. They had a constant feeling of dread, believing 
that man’s existence was inexplicable and his efforts were 
futile (man could not change his fate). They considered 
life essentially a journey unto death. Before these people 
became Christianized, they maintained that events in life 
and in the universe occurred in a cyclic fashion, 
repeating themselves after regular periods of time. Thus, 
they thought that any positive gains they made would be 
only temporary. Such is the case with the “civilized” 
English in The Battle of Maldon and with the Geats in 
Beowulf. In spite of the Germanic peoples’ despairing 
outlook on life, their heroes possessed a number of 
superior attributes. 

These heroes had physical prowess much like that of 
Beowulf. They had the innate qualities of assertiveness, 
discipline, and courage, all of which were necessary for 
men to perform brave deeds. They were willing to help 
others out of calamitous situations. Beowulf journeyed 
from his native land to Heorot in the kingdom of the 
Spear-Danes to help Hrothgar defeat the monster (Grendel) 
who was attacking his people. As one could deduce from 
Beowulf’s speech cited earlier, many heroes who lived 
during these times were eloquent speakers known for 
their brains as well as their brawn. Moreover, the 
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Germanic people accorded brave warriors different rules 
of mortality. The common belief was that “One who [did] 
brave deeds [would] be allowed to survive the storm of 
battle unhurt.”’ 

Heroes of the Old English era also possessed refined 
traits. Many were proud of their standing in life. The 
seafarer in the poem of the same name did not need golden 
rings or women or the joys of the world. He was content to 
challenge the tumultuous seas and could not understand 
why anyone would want to live such a dull, comfortable 
life on land. This is not to say that land warriors were not 
happy in their existences, for they definitely were. Their 
outlooks were just not the same as that of the seafarer. 

True heroes maintained loyalty toward their 
kinsmen and their lords. The lost soul in The Wanderer 
reminisced sorrowfully about his lord’s death. He was also 
miserable because he was separated from his kinsmen. 
Warriors and common people alike in this age were in the 
habit of living with their kinsmen under the rule of a 
particular lord. Nothing was worse for them than to lose 
both their kinsmen and their lord. 

Thus, as one would expect, acts of revenge occurred 
frequently among these people. If someone murdered a 
warrior’s kinsmen or his lord, then the warrior would 
likely avenge their loss by killing the perpetrator, often 
brutally. Beowulf acted exactly in this manner when he 
was in the den of Grendel and his mother. He had 
destroyed the she-monster and was prepared to return 
home when he beheld Grendel’s body. His anger was once 
again aroused at the sight of the beast, for he had not 
forgotten the tremendous destruction it had caused. 
Overcome by feelings of vengeance, Beowulf severed the 
creature’s head and brought it back with him to the 
earth’s surface. 

Old English warrior-heroes had an unwavering, 
never-give-up attitude. Even if they were going to lose a 
battle, they continued to fight and died valiantly. Fleeing 
from the battlefield was out of the question, since they 
considered this failure. Warriors who were successful in 
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brave deed after brave deed did not decide to call it quits 
and rest on their laurels either. They were always ready to 
perform another heroic act, as evidenced when Beowulf, 
at about seventy years of age, battled the dragon that 
threatened to destroy his kingdom. 

When some warrior-heroes became rulers as a 
result of their earlier brave deeds, they became corrupted 
by the power of their new position. An example of a 
corrupted ruler was Ermanric, the Germanic king 
mentioned in the poem Deor. He was known as a cruel and 
bloodthirsty tyrant hated by his subjects. Lords who were 
well-liked were generous and had a magnanimous Spirit. 
They did not have qualms about distributing land or noble 
rank to their deserving followers. It was to a lord’s 
advantage to shun arrogance and wickedness even if he 
was at the height of his power. All successful rulers, 
including Beowulf in his fifty-year reign, adopted this 
attitude. 

The final and most important quality a hero could 
hold was the desire to become famous during and after his 
lifetime. This characteristic was necessary for all heroes, 
since people in these times actually considered it abnormal 
for someone not to want to become famous. Beowulf was 
supremely pleased after he vanquished Grendel because 
everyone in the land knew about his great deed; poets soon 
extolled him in their works. Beowulf’s wish to be 
remembered after his death was also realized. The Geatish 
people fondly recalled when he had been their king as 
they suffered through the rule of the lesser lords who 
followed him. By remembering the great ruler he had 
been, his people gave him eternal life. 

The heroes described in Old English poetry lived by 
a unique code shaped largely by the environment they 
were forced to struggle against. They had to battle a frigid 
climate and occasionally monsters (provided these 
creatures actually existed). Yet, they endured, and in the 
process, the true warrior-heroes took on noble attributes. 
It is fair to assert that Old English heroes could rival the 
greatest heroes of any age. O 
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MATTHEW COST 


WHEN LIFE WAS REALLY WYRD: 
OLD ENGLISH FATALISM 


Once, while we were involved in a discussion of the 
subject, a friend of mine told me, "I don't believe in fate, I 
like to think that I have some control over my life." Most 
modern-day listeners would probably agree with that 
statement, at least to some degree. Even those people alive 
today who do believe in fate probably are not very fond of 
it, since it does require that a person have less control over 
his life. On the other hand, say this to a person from, Say, 
the 800s, a person living during the time when Old English 
poetry was being written, and he would have a hard time 
understanding our viewpoint. 

During that time, the idea of fatalism was very 
popular. Fatalism is the doctrine that all events are subject 
to fate. Fate is that which unavoidably befalls one, what is 
inevitably predetermined. It could also be referred to as 
destiny. Basically, it is the idea that all the events in one's 
life have been decided well before they happen, so that 
one does not control the events in one's life; one can only 
act upon those events and be judged according to the 
actions taken. The author of Old English poetry would 
probably say that it does not matter whether or not we 
believe in fate, because it governs all things. We cannot 
change how fate affects our lives by believing in it or not. 
It is inescapable, by definition. 

The fact that fatalism was the popular doctrine of 
the time could be linked to several reasons. This was an 
important transition period, between the old pagan ways 
and views, and the new, up-and-coming Christian ways 
and views. The pagans viewed time as a cycle, which fits 
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in very nicely with the idea of fatalism. Time was a sort of 
giant circle, which rotated around until it came back to the 
point it had started from. Then the cycle started again, 
always returning to the same point it had started from and 
then beginning over again. This was the way people 
viewed time, their lives, and everything in their lives. 
Their lives were full of these cycles, big and small. This 
idea of time leads perfectly to fatalism. Time just rolls on, 
stopping for nobody. Nothing can be done to stop the 
cycle, or to change it in any way. 

If time were viewed in the Christian way as a line 
running from point A, the beginning of time, to point B, 
the end of time, then the idea of fate would not be so 
applicable. In the Christian view of time, you have a 
definite beginning and ending. The line between those 
two points is not straight — it is changed by the actions of 
people. 

However, since the pagans view time as a cycle, the 
actions of people do not change anything. The cycle has 
already gone around many, many times, and will continue 
to go around the same way forever. The actions of people 
are insignificant in the grand scheme. The point of life is 
not to change or better the future, because it is impossible. 
The point of life to people at that time was to gain fame for 
themselves by their actions. Since their actions had no 
affect on the future, the best they could do was to be 
remembered and made famous for what they had done with 
what fate gave them. 

This theme is presented all over Old English poetry. 
Examine the final words of Widsith, "He who earns praise 
has under heaven the greatest glory." The final lines of 
Beowulf are also very appropriate: "Thus the people of the 
Geats mourned their lord. They said that among the world's 
kings, he was the mildest and gentlest of men, most kind to 
his people and most eager for fame." Men like Widsith 
existed to aide the people of the time in gaining their fame. 
He was one of the traveling poets of time, who roamed the 
land, taking in information about great people — kings, 
leaders, warriors, and others — and then reciting what 
they had heard in the form of poetry. Often they were paid 
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by a king to tell of that king's great deeds. This way they 
helped people gain fame. If a person was sung about in 
poetry, they would be remembered. It was a way of 
achieving eternal life in a time when life after death was a 
very questionable idea. These people were not sure about 
the possibility of an afterlife, and they could not be 
remembered for making the future world a better place, 
since that was impossible; so being remembered in the 
spoken and written word was the next best thing. 

The heroes found in Old English poetry are not great 
moral and ethical leaders. This is true especially in the 
case of Genesis B. Not many people would call Satan a 
person of upstanding moral and ethical character. The 
heroes of Old English poetry are not heroes in the way that 
many heroes today are the "good guys." Like Satan in 
Genesis B, they are also not necessarily successful in their 
actions. Satan was doomed to failure from the very Start; 
he was trying to go against the will of the almighty God. 
He was destined to lose from the get-go. He is a hero not 
because his ideas were correct, nor because he was 
successful. He is a hero for his attempt, for his 
steadfastness and endurance in the face of losing odds. 

Beowulf is a hero in the same fashion. Before he 
goes to fight the fire dragon, he knows in his heart that it 
will be the last battle he will ever fight. He knows that, 
although he may kill the dragon, the dragon will certainly 
kill him. It is his fate to die killing the fire dragon. He 
knows all this before the fight starts, yet there is no 
thought in his mind to try to change things. To him, the 
reason for this is simple. There is nothing he can possibly 
do to change his future, so the best thing he can do is to 
fight the dragon honorably, and stand up bravely in the 
face of certain failure. At least if he does this, he will be 
remembered and praised for his courage and bravery and 
quest for fame. 

This is the reason why many Old English poems are 
about great failures, not great successes. The Battle of 
Maldon is just another example. The battle was a great 
failure, but the fight was honorable. The people of this 
time held honor, courage, and the quest for fame higher in 
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admiration than anything else. 

In Old English poetry, the idea of fatalism is seen 
very often. The people in the poems are going to be 
successful or unsuccessful due to their fate, and they are 
seen as heroes or not heroes for the way they went about 
fulfilling their fate. Perhaps now we can see why a 
person living at that time would be so puzzled at our 
questioning of fate. O 


TWO MIDDLE ENGLISH LYRICS 
ON THE POWER OF FATE 


The lady Fortune is bothe freend and fo: 

Of poure she maketh riche, of riche poure also; 

She turneth wo al into wele, and wele al into wo. 

Ne truste no man to this wele, the wheel it turneth so. 


Several texts, including one in French. This one, c. 1325. MS 
Camb. Univ. Oo.7.32. 


A! Mercy, Fortune, have pitee on me, 

And thynke that thu has done gretely amysse 
To parte asondre them which ought to be 
Alwey in one; why hast thu doo thus? 

Have I offendyd the? I, nay ywysse!° 

Then torne thy whele and be my frende agayn, 
And send me joy where I am nowe in payn. 
And thynke what sorowe is the departying 
Of two trewe hertis lovyng feithfully, 

For partyng is the most soroughfull thynge, 
To my entent, that ever yet knewe I. 
Therefore, I pray to the right hertely 

To turne thy whele and by my frend agayn, 
And send me joy where I am now in payn. 


Late 14th cent. Published in C. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the 
XIVth Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1924), p. 262. 
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EMILY STEVENS 


PAGAN REVIVAL 


THE OLD RELIGION OF NATURE, NO 
LONGER STRICTLY A THING OF THE PAST 


When one hears “witch,” an image of an ugly old 
lady with warts and a hook nose bending over a bubbling 
cauldron and cackling comes to mind. When Paganism is 
mentioned one might think of witches and warlocks 
worshiping the devil and casting evil spells on people. 
These preconceived notions are simply myths pinned on 
Pagans and the Pagan religion. People need to become 
educated about Paganism and to try to understand the 
religion. 

I visited the small shop, The Angel’s Loft in East 
Bridgewater, to learn more about Paganism. The minute | 
entered, Jerry Bowlin, an owner of the store, cheerfully 
agreed to answer any of my questions. He answered them 
quite thoroughly, with two other helpful Pagans, Carol and 
Richard, chiming in with comments every so Often. 
Afterwards, Jerry sat me down with a few books and let me 
browse through them for an overview of Paganism. 

From my visit of over an hour at the Angel’s Loft, I 
gathered much information about Pagan beliefs, Pagan 
history, rituals, and the neo-Paganistic revival that is 
taking place right now. The Pagan author, Starhawk, 
claims that Paganism is experiencing more than a revival. 
She believes the religion is having a renaissance or a 
recreation. In fact, more people want to practice the Pagan 
religion than there are covens to accommodate them. 

To backtrack, Paganism began over thirty five 
thousand years ago and crossed over the land bridge with 
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the first Native Americans. Since then it has gone 
through stages from being commonly accepted to being 
violently scorned. The coming of Christianity slowly 
brought persecution to the lives of Pagans. Misogyny, the 
hatred of women, instituted during the Crusades, added to 
the belief that witches, women who practiced Paganism, 
were evil and should be burned. Women were identified 
with sexuality, and thus with evil. Witches were arrested 
suddenly and were guilty until proven innocent. They 
were searched for moles, or Devil’s Marks, and stuck with 
needles to prove that they were indeed the devil’s servants. 

Most Pagans fled Europe. Many fled to America, 
where some joined the Native Americans, while others 
tried to blend in with society. Pagans lived in this country 
for centuries, although their craft was still primarily 
underground, because witches were unaccepted by 
virtually everyone. The famous Salem witch trails proved 
that Pagans were still misunderstood and feared. However, 
in the last twenty to thirty years, Paganism has enjoyed 
the renaissance that Starhawk speaks of. 

Paganism is a earth-centered religion. It is about 
loving the planet and everything on it.. It is about 
respecting the trees, the water, the sun, the snow, and 
everything around you. Jerry explained it simply by 
Saying, “Everything that is important to Greenpeace is 
important to Pagans.” Pagans believe in world peace 
without world domination. They believe in loving yourself 
as much as you love other people. Paganism is an 
individual religion in many ways because one principle 
States that we each must reveal our own truth. People gain 
different things from Paganism because they take what 
they want to from the religion. It does not foster guilt, but 
instead demands responsibility. 

Paganism is a religion that can be conveyed only by 
experience. It is a religion of poetry, not theology. Many 
Pagans believe in gods and goddesses, but in a different 
way from many other religions. The main goddess in 
Paganism does not rule the earth as God does in Christian 
religion, but she is the earth. Life is valued; it is a gift 
from the goddess. 
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Often, Pagans practice their religion in small 
groups called covens. The covens consist of up to thirteen 
members. Entrance to a coven is a slow and deliberate 
process that is gained by initiation. Covens, Pagans who 
practice their religion individually, and groups of Pagans 
worship by performing rituals on Pagan holidays. 
Symbols and ritual acts are used to trigger altered states of 
awareness where insights that go beyond words are often 
revealed. 

Rituals begin with the creation of a sacred space or 
a casting of a sacred circle.” During the ritual, powers 
are drawn on from the earth by the use of candles, sage, 
chants, dance, and concentration. At the end, the powers 
that have been invoked are dismissed. A ritual is a very 
spiritual event for most Pagans as well as the basis of 
Pagans worship. 

When I asked Jerry, Richard, and Carol why they 
felt there had been an upsurge in Pagan beliefs in the last 
few years, they had a variety of answers. They all did agree 
that there had been lots more interest in “the new-old 
religion.” Jerry thought the new interest came from the 
sixties and the modern ecological awareness that emerged 
from that generation. People began to be concerned with 
environmental issues and some realized that Paganism was 
centered around loving the earth. Carol added that some of 
the revival may be caused by the lack of effectiveness of 
mainstream religion. She thought some people may have 
been growing weary of the battles amongst various 
religions about whose faith is right. These people enjoy 
Paganism because the religion never tries to prove 
another religion wrong. The author Starhawk thinks that 
the interest is because women want more power in 
religion. In Paganism, the goddess has become a symbol of 
power and is one of the few positive religious models 
women have. 

I wondered aloud if Neo-paganism draws more from 
ancient Celtic and Germanic tribes or from Native 
American beliefs. Jerry explained that the two cultures 
had many similarities and shared many of the same 
symbols and traditions. An example of this is the Native 
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American symbol for peace, which is the same as the 
European symbol for protection. The similarities may exist 
because Pagans crossed over the land bridge thousands of 
years ago, and the traditions stuck with them. 

When I asked Jerry and Richard to come up with 
some myths involving Paganism, the immediate one was 
the falacy that Pagans worshipped the devil. Many people 
associate witches with Satan-worship, which is 
unfortunate for the earth-loving Pagans. Another myth is 
that Pagans only cast evil spells. There are groups that call 
themselves Pagans and devote themselves to the practice of 
black magic, but these groups are far less common than 
earth-centered Pagans. People wary of Pagan religion also 
believe that Pagans incorporate unnatural sexual acts and 
animal sacrifices into rituals, which is another wrong 
assumption. Some think that followers of the Pagan 
religion have been brainwashed by witches. Actually, 
Pagans encourage the expressions and ideas of each 
person as an individual and do not brainwash people into 
accepting any beliefs. Still another common belief is that, 
if you are a Pagan, you're ignorant about other religions 
and intolerant of Christians. Pagans preach tolerance and 
understanding of people and their chosen religions. They 
simply choose to practice a religion that many cannot or 
do not wish to understand. Jerry wanted me to realize that 
it was untrue that Pagans have no room for Jesus in their 
life. They consider him a valid god form, but they choose 
not to think of him as the main god. He is recognized as a 
son of God, not the son of God. 

In everything from music (Donovan has released 
his first album in thirteen years, full of Pagan songs) to 
bumper stickers (“Born Again Pagan”), Neo-paganism is 
making a definite comeback. Paganism is a religion that 
needs to be recognized, not as a group of kooks casting 
spells and summoning spirits, but as a religion of 
importance and viability. It has a niche in today’s society 
that will only deepen as the world becomes more tolerant 
of different religions. After thirty-five thousand years, 
Paganism is not disappearing. 

The Angel’s Loft deserves a visit. Its merchandise 
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includes books, stones, candles, smudge sticks, incense, 
jewelry, and anything else one might need for Pagan 
rituals and worship, or simply for decoration or everyday 
use. The staff is very friendly and will answer any 
questions openly and honestly. I’d like to express my 
thanks to the shop and to everyone who helped me 
understand Paganism better. O 


TWO MIDDLE ENGLISH POEMS WITH A 
“PAGAN” TINGE 


Sey me, wight’ in broom,’ person/ brushwood 
Teche me how I shal don 

That myn housebonde 

Me loven woulde. 


"Hold thy tonge stille 
And have al thy wille." 


The variant text reads: 
Say me, wight in the broom, 
What is me for to doon? 
Ich have the werste bonde*® husband 
That is in any londe." 


"If thy bonde is ille,° bad or out of sorts 
Hold thy tonge stille." 


Two texts, c. 1250. MS Trinity College Camb. 323. 


Foweles in the frith,° woodland, forest 
The fisshes in the flood, 

And I mon’* waxe wood:° must/ mad, crazy 
Muche sorwe I walke wyth 

For beste® of bon and blood. best (person) or beast 


Unique text, c. 1270. With music. Bodleian MS Douce 139. 
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MAMIE 


a memoir 


by Kassandra Hartford 


Even the road to Mamie's is like something from 
another century. Mayall Road is a dirt road, not in the 
sense that the pavement's worn down, but because it was 
never paved. It turns off Route 100, which, while no 495, 
at least bears the trappings of modern society. With that 
turn, though, one finds oneself tracing the curves of a 
windy farm road and dipping sharply to the bridge just 
wide enough for a sleigh — let alone a mid-sized station 
wagon. The rolling hills and cow pastures become thick 
woods as we pass Wilson's Farm, and I am struck by the 
thought that I, quite literally, am traveling over the river 
and through the woods to my great-grandmother's house. 

Mamie's house, which actually belongs to my great- 
aunt Cheechie, is nestled so far back amongst the white 
pines that one could easily drive by and not notice that it 
ever existed. There's no danger in that for us, though: 
Mamie and Cheech had lived here since Cheech's husband 
died fifteen years earlier. 

I wrestle my seat belt off and jump out of the car and 
into the snow. " Careful on the steps," my mother calls, as 
she too steps out of the car. "Remember how Becky fell on 
those once? They're awful icy." 

I remember. 

I was five. 

I take the steps with great care, as I always do. 

By the time I reach the front door, Mamie's already 
there. "Well, hulloh theyah!” she says, "Come on in!" 
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Her voice, beneath her distinctive Maine draw|, tells 
the tale of forty years of cigarette smoke. ("Dr. Russell told 
me it'd cahlm my neuhves," she had once explained to me.) 

I lean down to give her a hug. She seems diminutive 
and frail. Her shoulders are hunched forward by her bad 
back, and her walk is the delicate shuffle of age. She 
moves forward to give my mother a hug. Mamie is my 
mother's favorite relative, and I think that's why Mamie 
enjoys her visits so much. 

"I've got some homebaked cookies," she says 
proudly. Her health often falters now, and she can't 
always make cookies. "Would you like some tea?" 

"I'll get it, Mamie," my mother says, with all the 
eagerness Of a small child. 

"Need help?" I ask; but it's a rhetorical question. My 
mother loves to get Mamie's tea. I seat myself at the old oak 
table that monopolizes half the kitchen. My brother and 
father grab adjacent chairs. Mamie leans over the 


“Standard G” — the wood-burning cookstove Mamie and 
Cheech use for heat now — and carefully lights her 
cigarette. 


As Mamie and my mother talk small talk, my father 
listens attentively — but keeps one eye on the plate of 
cookies. My brother and I know better; our full attentions 
are consumed by what are undoubtedly the best cookies on 
earth. 

As I dunk the remains of my third oatmeal-raisin 
cookie in my tea, I decide to tune in again. Mamie Nana's 
working up to my favorite story. I have it memorized, 
beginning to end, but I still laugh when she tells the (now 
infamous) fishhook story. 

"Well," she begins pensively, "Pap and I decided to 
go fishin’ down at Crystal Lake, and he waded out, but I 
didn't want to get wet, so I said, 'No, you go on out, I'll stay 
here.’ So he wades out,” she says, slowing for the full 
effect. "Well, he threw back that fishing pole and cast 
away. But the line flew straight back and caught my nose!" 

It's not so much the story itself that's memorable as 
the way Mamie tells it. She lights up. Her eyes sparkle 
with youth and love, and her arthritic hands gesture so 
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much they have their own little plotline. Her voice and 
her laugh, despite their wear, are genuinely warmed by 
the memory. 

Sitting there, in the faded kitchen, I realize Mamie 
amazes me. I thihk Mamie's endured more loss in her life 
that anyone I've ever met. Her mother left Mamie and her 
infant brother behind when Mamie was only ten — she 
"found a man" and left the life she had known before 
behind her. Mamie was like a mother to her brother, who 
later died tragically. She met my great-grandfather, and 
they married and had my grandmother, my great-aunts 
Cheech and Diana, and a son whose name I don't even 
know. Their son suffered from some sort of debilitating 
disease and spent his twenty-one years here dying, slowly 
and painfully. Mamie did everything she could for him. 
Pap's "bad ticker" meant he could only work in the family 
garden and around the house. So my grandmother became 
a "working woman" and poured her earnings into an 
attempt to save her son. 

Pap's bad ticker caught up with him eventually, and 
he died about thirty years ago. I suppose she knew that 
was coming — which would make uncle Robert plain bad 
luck. My aunt Cheech's husband, he became like a son to 
Mamie before dying at the age of forty-five. 

And of course Diana, the youngest and most 
rebellious child. Diana died three winters ago during a 
routine surgery. Mamie has watched her children 
Struggle to keep out of "the system," struggle against 
poverty, and stumble along the same paths their mother 
did. 


Her life has been a string of tragedies. But she is so 
strong. 

In all the years I have known Mamie,I have never 
known a time when her very presence didn't exude love. 
Love for her home. Love for her family. Love for life. 
She finds joy in the simplest things: the bluejays at her 
feeder, the hat my aunt Georgia got her last Christmas 
(which she wryly refers to as her man-catchin' hat), my 
mother's letters, her favotite story about my great- 
grandfather. 
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I remember a time when I was contemptuous of my 
classmates who chose, as the person they most admired, a 
relative. I remember being disgusted by such"kissing up." 

I chose Susan B. Anthony. Somebody legitimate. 

I think I finally understand. 

My grandmother is amazing. Amazing not because 
she survived — so did Mattie, in Ethan Frome — but because 
there is a well of strength and love in Mamie that no 
amount of poverty, or loss, or even fatigue can exhaust. 

Mamie extinguishes the butt of her cigarette, slowly, 
thoughtfully, and picks up her cloisiné lighter. As I look 
up, she carefully lights another cigarette and leans back 
in her chair. She realixes that 1 am watching her. She 
leans forward and winks at me as she tips her ashes. Then 
she slides back noiselessly, smiling her sweet, sad smile. O 


TWO MIDDLE ENGLISH POEMS 
ON JOYS AND SORROWS 


Myrie a tyme I telle in May 


Whan brighte blosmes breken’* on tree; break 
Thise foweles syngen nyght and day: 
In ilke® greyn°® is gamen and glee. each/ green 


Unique text, c. 1300. MS Pembroke College 258. 


Westron winde, when will thou blow, 
The smalle raine downe can raine? 
Crist, if my love wer in my armis, 
And | in my bed againe. 


Later 15th Century. This version from Auden and Pearson, 
Medieval and Renaissance Poets, p. 426. 
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Tk C Fiction 


Gull Cove 


by Lara Hilton 


It was a very peculiar neighborhood. Some of the 
houses were old and run-down, while other beautiful 
homes were just being built. There were rich and poor 
alike, and neither liked the presence of the other in his 
neighborhood. The nice thing about Gull Cove was that 
there was a breath-taking view of the ocean from every 
yard. There was something naturally enchanting about 
the land. The poor, if they hadn’t been given the land in 
the will of a relative, would spend all of their money just to 
buy land and would put their hearts into building sturdy 
little cottages. Those who were well off would build huge 
houses and try to force the less fortunate to move out of the 
neighborhood. They rarely ever succeeded in this, 
because those who had this land, rich or poor, would hang 
on to it for all they were worth. 

Some of the little cottages had been passed down 
Over many generations and would still stand for many 
more. Those whose families had been around there for a 
long time knew just how to keep their houses from being 
damaged by the weather and by the fierce storms that were 
fairly common to the area. These were mainly the more 
impoverished residents. They resented the fact that the 
wealthy tried to invade their property and pay them to 
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move. To most of these people, the land meant more to 
them than anything else that money could buy. The 
wealthy, on the other hand, did not like the fact that the 
little cottages in the area took away from the value of their 
property and from the beauty of the area. 

It had become common practice in Gull Cove not to 
even try to become acquainted with a neighbor of higher 
or lower status. If there was ever a neighborhood 
gathering, it had to be specified whether the “Whites” or 
the “Blues” were to attend. There was such hatred between 
the groups that each tried to pull pranks on the other. 
Some believe that the tradition of pranks between the 
“Whites” and the “Blues” caused the death of Gabe 
Robinson and his family. 

Hal Robinson was a friendly man who was a friend 
to everyone in the neighborhood, except for some of the 
“Whites” who wouldn’t have talked to him if their lives 
had depended on it. Hal worked hard to keep his wife and 
two sons happy and well fed. He spent his weekends fixing 
up his cottage, which was the nicest of all the “Blue” 
houses in the area. He loved, more than anything, to be 
able to sit in his yard and look out into the ocean at the 
crashing waves and the flying seagulls. 

His oldest son, Roger, loved the land as much as he 
did. From the time Roger was a little boy they would sit 
outside together and watch for passing ships. When they 
finally did see one, they would pretend they were captains 
on that ship and make up stories about where they would 
go what they would do. They could spend hours just sitting 
there fantasizing about life as sailors on the great ocean 
blue. When Roger’s younger brother, Gabe, was old 
enough to go outside with them, he didn’t share the same 
fantasies. Instead of wanting to be on one of the passing 
ships, he wanted to become a pirate and ransack the ship 
and steal all of the valuables on it. He always had ideas that 
storms would come and the people on board would be 
stranded in the middle of the ocean. Gabe did not share the 
love of the ocean that existed between Roger and Hal. 

In Hal’s will, he naturally left his house to Roger. 
This was not because he liked Roger better than Gabe, for 
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he loved both of his sons, but he felt that Roger had a 
greater appreciation for the land and for the house. Hal 
thought that Gabe would be happier living somewhere 
else, so he left him the little money that he had saved in 
his lifetime. 

It was true that Roger did have a greater 
appreciation for the house and all that Hal had put in to it, 
but Gabe felt cheated by the deal. Roger and Gabe lived 
together in the house for a few years while they worked 
and saved their money. Gabe fell in love with a wealthy 
girl from the other side of town. They decided to get 
married, and Gabe went to live in her part of the town for a 
few years. After saving enough money, Gabe and his wife 
had a nice new house built in Gull Cove, right next to 
Roger’s cottage. By this time Roger had a wife and a baby 
girl of his own, and he seemed to be the happiest man 
alive. Roger was delighted to hear that Gabe was moving 
back to Gull Cove, not knowing that Gabe’s goal was to 
make his life miserable. Gabe didn’t like the fact that 
Roger could be so happy living in a fairly small cottage 
without a lot of money. 

Now that Gabe and his wife were settled in their new 
home in Gull Cove, they were considered to be “Whites” by 
the rest of the neighborhood. Roger knew that his brother 
was now a “White,” but he didn’t think that that would 
have an effect on their relationship as brothers. He knew 
that “Whites” and “Blues” generally didn’t converse, but 
he figured that this would be an exception. 

Everyone knew that the windstorms in and around 
Gull Cove could be quite severe. The only problem was that 
there wasn’t always warning, and, if there was, it was 
never far enough in advance to give the residents enough 
time to prepare. These storms were sort of a mystery to the 
area. They were rarely spotted in advance, and when they 
hit, they didn’t hit more than a few houses before they 
would diminish into a slight breeze. 

One afternoon while Roger was alone in his cottage, 
an image of his father appeared in front of him. It said, 
“My good son, I am warning. you of a storm that will hit 
Gull Cove three nights from now. Your property will not 
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be harmed by it, but your brother’s will. Please warn him 
and tell him that he and his family will be safe within the 
walls of your cottage.” Before Roger could say a word, the 
image was gone. 

Roger ran right over to his brother’s house to warn 
him of the storm. He stood banging on Gabe’s door, 
knowing that Gabe was inside. After a few minutes of 
banging and shouting, Roger gave up. He realized that a 
“White” could not be seen opening his front door for a 
“Blue,” so he just left a note on Gabe’s front door for him, 
warning him of the storm. 

That night, when it was dark enough outside that no 
one could see him, Gabe quietly went over to Roger’s house 
to ask about the absurd message he had found on his door. 
“Your family will be safe here in my house during the 
storm,” Roger said to Gabe. “Bring all of your valuables 
over here with you and board up your house.” 

“Nonsense,” Gabe replied, “I don’t believe a word of 
it, and I will not have you banging at my door like a 
madman to tell me such garbage.” Gabe believed that 
Roger was just trying to play a joke on him to make him 
look like a fool. “I would throw myself into the storm 
before I would be seen taking shelter in such a dump. My 
house is much more sturdy than this little cottage made of 
rotten wood.” 

There was nothing more that Roger could do to 
persuade Gabe to let his family stay with him for just one 
night. Sure enough, the storm came on the third night 
and Gabe’s house was blown to pieces. Gabe’s family was 
never seen by the people of Gull Cove again. Some people 
believe that they were washed out to sea with the remains 
of their house. Others believe that Gabe and his family did 
secretly evacuate during the night before the storm 
started and, after hearing that the storm had actually hit, 
were too humiliated to go back to Gull Cove, where they 
would have to start life over among the impoverished 
“Blues.” O 
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SUMMER IS ICUMEN IN 


Sing, cuccu, nu; sing, cuccu! 
Sing, cuccu; sing, cuccu, nu! 


Summer is icumen’® in — past participle 
Lhude’® sing, cuccu! loudly 

Groweth sed and bloweth*® med* blossoms/ meadow 
and springeth the wude’ nu. wood 

Sing, cuccu! 

Awe® bleteth after lomb, ewe 

Lhouth® after calve cu; lows 


bulluc sterteth,° bucke verteth’— _ starts/ farts 

murie sing, cuccu! 

Cuccu, cuccu — 

wel singes thu cuccu: 

Ne® swik® thu naver nu. negative adverb/ 
stop, cease 


Unique text, c. 1225. With music. MS Harley 978 (c.1230- 
1240) 


Note: This brief poem is sometimes introduced as the 
earliest Middle English lyric. Though this is certainly not 
the case in any Strict sense, it is the earliest short Middle 
English poem to come down in a perfect state of 
preservation together with the original music for which it 
was written. Composed in the Benedictine monastery at 
Reading around 1225, it survives in a single but absolutely 
perfect manuscript which can be dated with certainty as 
no later than 1240. It is set parallel with a sacred text in 
Latin (given with its literal translation above) under lines 
of musical notation for a sprightly tune meant to be sung 
as a round, and certainly much more suited to the English 
secular words than to the Latin hymn. This Latin text and 
a literal English in parallel are printed on the next page. 
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Perspice, christicola — 


que dignacio! 
Celicus agricola 
pro vicia vicio, 
filio 


non parcens exposuit 


mortis exicio 


qui Captivos semivivos 


a supplicio 

vitae donat 

et secum coronat 
in celi solio. 
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Behold, little Christian — 
What an honor! 

The heavenly husbandman 
for the vice of the vine 
(his) son 

not sparing exposed 

to the suffering of death 
who the half-alive captives 
from punishment 

gives to life 

and with himself crowns 
on the throne of heaven. 


\ Books on Trial 


Human Endeavors That Count 


Emblems of Mind: The Inner Life of 


Music and Mathematics 


by Edward Rothstein. 
New York: Avon Trade Paperbacks, 1996. 278 pages. $13.00 


Edward Rothstein’s Emblems of Mind: The Inner 
Life of Music and Mathematics begins with a poetic 
analogy between a mountain climb William Wordsworth 
once took and the intellectual climb the reader is about to 
embark upon. It is a startling beginning to a book that 
intends to trace philosophical ideas about the inherent 
nature of music and mathematics. Yet it is an appropriate 
beginning to Rothstein’s book, which is unfailingly 
eloquent, and startling in the parallels it draws. 

Math and music are perceived, culturally, as 
opposites. Math is scientific, music is artistic; math is 
utilitarian, music, expressive. Rothstein confronts this 
logic head on, asserting that we need to think differently 
and expand our analogies to understand the connections 
between math and music. He points out that “music and 
mathematics create order, worlds in which processes 
occur, relationships are established, and elements are 
regulated,” and in this are similar on the most basic level. 

To further discuss these relationships and processes, 
Rothstein breaks up the information. The book is divided 
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into six chapters, each of which bears a musical term 
relevant to its subject matter for a title; for example, 
“Prelude: The Need for Metaphor” serves as an 
introductory chapter. Here, Rothstein displays strategic 
strength and structural strength. He studies the inner life 
of mathematics first, then the inner life of music, beauty, 
and finally truth, as evidenced in both mathematics and 
music, finishing with the texture of thought. His 
transitions from chapter to chapter are well-timed, 
changing just before the reader begins to lose interest. 
Rothstein makes the reader feel that he “grips” the 
subject matter, through much of the book, by breaking 
complex theories, initially, into familiar examples and 
analogies. To illustrate the complexity common sense ideas 
reach when defined mathematically, Rothstein uses a 
brilliant example. He compares a sphere to a torus (a donut 
shape). Obviously, the most important difference between 
these two objects is that one has a hole in its center, and 
the other does not. Defined mathematically, though, this 
concept revolves around the issues of smoothness and 
regularity in space — which philosophers and mathema- 
ticians alike have pondered since ancient Greek times. 
Again and again, the author breaks down these concepts 
and thus helps to “walk the reader through” some difficult 
philosophical passages. This method of exposition make 
the book far more accessible to a wider audience. 
Rothstein uses this technique in his sections on 
music as well. He chooses familiar works for his more 
analytical passages: selections from Bach’s Well- Tempered 
Clavier, his "Prelude in C” (a piece studied by all begin- 
ning-to-intermediate-level pianists),and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. For less familiar pieces, he often provides the 
score. However, this strategy occasionally leads him into 
trouble, because he presumes a great deal of knowledge on 
the part of the reader, here as well as in the sections on 
math. For instance, he assumes the reader knows the 
lyrics and music for the French national anthem, La 
Marseillaise. While the tune is familiar; the lyrics, because 
they are entirely in French, are a bit obscure. He bases 
several pages of text on this song, and refers to the lyrics, 
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not the intervals. Thus, it is entirely possible that an 
accomplished musician, who had played La Marseillaise, 
could become thoroughly confused. 

This confusion is heightened by the “information 
overload” into which Rothstein occasionally plunges the 
reader. By using example upon example and analogy upon 
analogy, he lets the attention of the reader wander. Thus, 
though the techniques he has worked out for explanation 
and elaboration are well-developed, the last two chapters 
of the book are at times somewhat tedious. 

Of course, the most important standard on which one 
can judge Rothstein is the strength of his arguments, and 
this is clearly the book’s greatest strength. Rothstein 
manages to tie this unlikely pair of disciplines beautifully 
together. He traces the construction of math and music on 
an abstract level until it becomes clear that the art of 
music and the science of mathematics are linked in the 
ways we think through them. 

He manages to find beauty in math, often in the 
simplicity with which a mathematical relation can sum up 
centuries of thought on a particular matter. He compares 
this to the divine inspiration J. S. Bach felt so strongly that 
he often signed his scores, "S. D. G." — Soli Deo Gloria, or 
“To God alone the Glory.” Thus, the idea of beauty in 
mathematics is so carefully traced that even the most 
frustrated math student would be struck with wonderment. 
Beauty in music is much easier to trace, and because of 
this, while Rothstein fares well here, he is not as 
impressive as in his statements about beauty in math. 

This situation is reversed in the section on truth: 
while we often see math as seeking truth, we seldom 
perceive music that way. This connection, between music 
and truth, is a bit strained; nonetheless, Rothstein carries 
it off. He focuses on the importance of consistency and 
completeness — finding in a work that exact mean, with 
just enough sound to satisfy the listener. 

In his last chapter, Rothstein ties together the 
“loose ends,” and brings cohesiveness to his work. He 
retturns to the initial analogy, that of Wordsworth’s climb, 
and eloquently draws to a close. 
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Rothstein accomplishes a great deal in Emblems of 
Mind: the Inner Life of Mathematics and Music. He is 
thorough and scholarly, but seldom dull; he presents 
unusual but unfailingly well-supported arguments, and 
has a decidedly poetic flair. 

This thought-provoking book is well worth the time 
spent reading (and pondering) it. 

Kassandra Hartford 


Fear and Grumbling 


Therapy 


by David Lodge 
New York: Penguin Books, 1995. 321 pages. $11.95. 


At a glance, a person might think that Laurence 
Passmore is living the life of a king. At the age of fifty- 
eight he is the writer for a very well-known sitcom, which 
keeps the money rolling in, a wife of thirty years, a 
luxurious home outside of the city as well as a flat in 
London that he stays in two nights a week. Laurence, 
known as “Tubby” to others because of his pear-shaped 
figure, seems to be going through some sort of midlife 
crisis. His rather large middle and his baldness aren’t 
very helpful to his already low self esteem. He believes 
that there is a thin man inside him struggling to get out 
and he can hear him every time he looks in the mirror. 
The persistent pain in his knee seems to be incurable by 
any form of therapy or any kind of operation. His doctor 
calls it Internal Derangement of the Knee. Tubby begins 
to think that his whole life is “Internally Deranged”. To 
try to cope with his problems, he goes to all kinds of 
therapists and also starts to keep a daily journal. This 
journal is the actual text of Lodge’s Therapy, and it 
provides for very enjoyable reading. On Mondays Tubby 
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goes for Physiotherapy, on Tuesdays he sees Alexandra for 
Cognitive Behavior Therapy, and on Fridays he has either 
aromatherapy or acupuncture. Wednesdays and Thursdays 
he’s usually in London, where he sees Amy, who helps 
with the production of the sitcom The People Next Door. He 
considers this a sort of therapy too. Tubby is faithful to his 
wife, Sally, and doesn’t have an affair with Amy, but he 
enjoys her company when he is staying alone at his flat in 
London. Amy is always pumping up his self esteem and 
holds an interest in what he is doing with his career, 
unlike Sally who is very involved in a career of her own. 

The problem with Tubby is that he can’t seem to find 
contentment in his life. Although he can get pretty 
frustrated with his job and the with people at work, it isn’t 
that that causes him all of his anguish. He suffers 
physically not only from his bad knee, but also from 
tennis elbow and can no longer play tennis with his wife. 
She plays with her friends, and he plays with his own 
crippled friends. He is already at a low point in his life 
when his wife finally tells him that she wants a 
separation. This comes as a complete surpise to him. Sally 
complains that he is a zombie around the house and that he 
no longer makes her laugh. Tubby is terribly hurt by this 
last comment and realizes that he has lost her forever. At 
first he is miserable, but then he becomes a bit aggravated. 
He is aggravated not only at the fact that his wife wants a 
separation, but that he had remained faithful to her when 
he had many chances to be with other women. Tubby 
decides that, since he is no longer married, he has no 
reason not to become more intimately involved with Amy. 
He tries this, but soon finds that it won’t work. His next 
attempt to find a woman brings him to California, where 
he had met Louise four years earlier. Tubby tries to act as 
if the four years haven’t passed and tries to get back 
together with her. He finds that Louise has a boyfriend 
and is not at all interested in him. 

Tubby’s search to find the cause of all the unease in 
his life leads him to the study of the Danish philosopher, 
Soren Kierkegaard. He seems to think that some of 
Kierkegaard’s books were written specifically for him. 
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The titles of many of his works coincide with Tubby’s 
problems and he reads them. He becomes obsessed with 
Kierkegaard and learns all about his life. His obsession 
takes him to Copenhagen where Kierkegaard is buried and 
where there is a room in a museum dedicated to this 
philosopher. At this point Tubby is lonely and is still upset 
about the fact that he hadn’t taken advantage of women 
when he had the chance. He asks Samantha, a large- 
chested editor for his show, to spend the weekend with him 
in Copenhagen to go over some new scripts for the show. 
She agrees to go, and thinks that she knows what he really 
has in mind for the weekend. Samantha, as well as the 
reader, is surprised to find that he has booked separate 
hotel rooms for them and that he is more interested in 
Kierkegaard than he is in her. Tubby starts to think that 
Kierkegaard might actually be the thin man inside him 
who is struggling to get out. 

As he continues his search for the cause of the 
unease in his life, he will come into a few experiences with 
the police, and will also gain notoriety from an 
embarrassing situation that will be made known in a 
widely - read newspaper. This search will finally lead him 
back to Maureen Kavanagh, an old high school sweetheart 
of his, who taught him all he knew about religion and 
Spiritual things. He may find that he will learn more from 
her and she may help him to solve his crisis. 

Lodge uses wit to make this story of a man’s midlife 
crisis seem rather comical. Tubby’s feelings of emotional 
and physical pain seem so true that we are able to 
sympathize with him. Lodge’s Therapy is an English story 
that deals with many of the truths in the lives of adults 
today. He knows that adults, married or single, aren’t free 
from the pressures of the world, and that they all have 
their own ways of dealing with their problems. 

Lara Hilton 


Beowulf by Any Other Name: 


Alternative Versions of the Old English Poem 


Grendel 


by John Gardner. 
New York: Ballantine Books, 1971. 152 pages. 


Beowulf The Warrior 


by Ian Serraillier. 


New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1968. 94 pages. 
(Reissued, San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1995.) 


Beowulf And Grendel 


by Michael Alexander. 
New York: Penguin Books, 1995. 


Set in fifth-century Scandinavia, Beowulf is an epic 
poem about a mighty warrior and the battles he fought 
against three fearsome monsters to ensure the safety of his 
and neighboring kingdoms. The young hero of the poem, 
famed for his great strength and courage, is Beowulf, 
nephew of the King of the Geats. The first half of the story 
takes place in Denmark, where the people have been 
terrorized by the monster Grendel for twelve years. 
Beowulf, who had connections with the king of the Spear- 
Danes, journeyed to Denmark after hearing of the awful 
crimes being committed toward its people. 

Upon arrival, he was greeted with open arms by the 
king and the rest of the Spear-Danes. The only person who 
doubted Beowulf's ability to kill Grendel was Unferth, the 
king's right-hand man, whose jealousy could not allow 
anyone to have more fame than he. Beowulf quickly 
cleared up all misunderstandings and reassured Unferth 
and the rest of the kingdom that he was indeed the 
strongest warrior in the land. That night the warriors 
went to bed, and Grendel attacked the hall. Beowulf was 
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able to kill him with his bare hands by tearing the beast's 
arm off. 

The following night Grendel's mother, out to avenge 
her son's death, crept up on the king's men who were 
sleeping in the mead hall and killed one of them. Beowulf 
immediately set out to find the murderer. Following a trail 
Mrs. Grendel had left behind, Beowulf found her in her 
home under the murky depths of a mere, where he used 
the Sword of the Giants to slay the monster. 

Upon returning to his homeland after cleansing the 
Hrothgar's kingdom of its evil monsters, Beowulf served 
his uncle, King Hygelac, and his cousin, King Headred, 
until he himself was crowned ruler of the Geats. When 
Beowulf was in his old age, an evil dragon seeking revenge 
on a man who stole from his treasure attacked the kingdom 
with his fiery breath, destroying whole villages and even 
Beowulf's own hall. The king sought the dragon out and, 
in the course of slaying it, received a wound that would 
prove to be the end of Beowulf's reign of bravery. 


Beowulf The Warrior, translated by Ian Serraillier, 
is one example of an alternative version of Beowulf. This 
verse translation of the story is divided into three 
chapters, each one represented by and revolving around 
the monster battled in it. In the first chapter Beowulf 
succeeds in killing Grendel, thus becoming a hero to the 
Spear-Danes. In the second chapter Beowulf ventures to 
the bottom of the dismal mere where he kills Grendel's 
mother. In the third and final chapter of the story, 
Beowulf has returned to the land of the Geats, where he 
becomes king. After reigning for many years, he is fatally 
wounded while battling a fire-dragon but succeeds in 
slaying it before he dies. 

Even though this interpretation of Beowulf does 
follow the same sequence of events as the original poem, a 
few of the details and the events have been totally 
eliminated. For example, rather than opening with a brief 
ancestry of Hrothgar and the Royal House of Denmark, as 
does the original, this account begins with Hrothgar's 
building of the mead hall and the start of Grendel's 
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murdering spree. Also missing are the accounts of 
Beowulf's journeys to and from Hrothgar's kingdom and 
his recounting to his his Lord, Hygelac, of his adventures 
in the land of the Spear-Danes. While these passages are 
important to the original Beowulf, their absence does not 
take away from this version. 

Beowulf the Warrior makes for quick and enjoyable 
reading. Although it preserves the Old English spelling of 
many words to create the proper historical atmosphere, it 
is the perfect book for the reader who wants the Beowulf 
story without the complex language and detail that may 
make reading the original difficult. 


Beowulf and Grendel, translated and edited by 
Michael Alexander, is another interpretation of the 
Beowulf legend. This verse translation consists of the 
events of the original poem up to Beowulf's leaving the 
land of the Danes for his home in Sweden after destroying 
Grendel and his mother. It retains all of the detail that 
Beowulf The Warrior was missing and is composed ina 
beautiful language that, though it at times may make for 
difficult reading, is truer to that of the original 

Unlike other adaptations of the poem, this one was 
not meant to simplify the story, but instead intends to give 
the reader a look at its whole first half. If read without 
prior knowledge of the original, it might mislead readers 
to believe that there is no more to the Beowulf story after 
his battles with the Grendels. Beowulf and Grendel may be 
a beautifully written book, but it cannot stand alone. 


John Gardner's novel Grendel differs from the other 
books previously discussed because it is not a translation of 
the poem, but instead is the Beowulf legend retold through 
the voice of Grendel, the epic's evil monster. The story 
takes place mostly in Grendel's memories of what the land 
of the Danes was like before he went on his killing spree 
and consists of his explanation of what led him to it. 
Grendel tells the reader that he got no pleasure out of 
killing the Spear-Danes, and that he only did it so that he 
would feel as if her had a purpose in life. Grendel is an 
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interesting novel and it gives its readers a whole new 
outlook on the Beowulf story. 

Hrothgar is portrayed as a greedy and very power- 
hungry king. Grendel tells us that King Hrothgar's 
kingdom grew so large because, instead of fighting with 
neighboring kingdoms, he would bribe them into become 
parts of his and ensure their protection from any warring 
tribes. Hrothgar then made these people attack ever 
further kingdoms and bring him back all of their treasure, 
with which he stacked all of the rooms of the mead hall. 
Thus his kingdom grew and grew until it was the mightiest 
in all the land of the Danes. 

In the original Beowulf, Unferth is the king's 
warrior who doubted and challenged Beowulf's strength. 
In this version, Grendel tells us why this is so. Unferth is 
depicted as a mighty warrior who wants more than 
anything to die a hero. Grendel knows that this is the only 
reason why Unferth challenges him, and for that reason 
he refuses to kill him. Instead, the monster makes a fool of 
this warrior by ridiculing him and throwing fruit at him 
in front of all the king's men. Every time Unferth tries to 
be killed by Grendel, the beast laughs at him and lets him 
live. Grendel tells us that Unferth lived the rest of his life 
"crazy with shame that he alone was always spared, and 
furiously jealous of the dead." 

When Grendel tells of the reaction of the Spear- 
Danes to Beowulf's arrival, it is quite different from the 
reaction told of the original. Grendel describes the Danes 
as feeling humiliated and as not being at all pleased when 
Beowulf arrives to kill their monsters. Grendel claims that 
this was because they were a proud people who would 
rather be killed to the last man than be bailed out by 
strangers. 

At the end of the book Grendel says that his death is 
a accident. He claims that Beowulf was able only to get his 
arm locked behind him. Then he slipped on the blood of a 
dead warrior and fell with such force that his arm was torn 
off. Had that not happened, he insists, he would never 
have received his mortal wound. 

Grendel is an excellent novel that captures a side of 
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the Beowulf tale and gives readers something new to think 
about, provided that they have read the original before. If 
they have not, then, while they may appreciate the book 
for its literary value, they will not be able to understand it 
fully. 

Although the authorship of Beowulf remains a 
mystery, the poem as we have it is generally ascribed to 
eighth-century northern England. It belongs to a small 
group of poems believed to among the earliest surviving 
literature of any Western European vernacular. Beowulf 
was originally composed in Old English but has since been 
translated and adapted time and time again in the last two 
centuries so that it could be understood by readers of 
Modern English. Whether the poem is simplified, added to, 
Or has some parts and words omitted, with each new 
version of the tale some aspect of it changes, modifying 
the direct intentions of the original author. While all these 
modern interpretations are helpful and do provide easy-to- 
read alternatives, I feel that the only way one can fully 
understand and appreciate Beowulf is to have read the 
Original, or at least a nearly literal translation. 

Selena Strader 


Che Hliddleboro Gasette 


Serving Middleboro and Lakeville since 1852 


148 West Grove Street, P. O. Box 551 
Middleboro, MA 02346 
Tel. 947-1760 
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FOCUS ON FILM 


Marge at Large 


Fargo 
Written by Joel and Eathan Coen; directed by Joel Coen; 
produced by Eathan Coen. Polygram Video. Time: 98 min. 


The Coen Brothers are at it again. Their most recent 
release, Fargo, which is now available on home video, can 
be added to their growing list of bizarre movies, which 
includes such title as Raising Arizona and Miller's 
Crossing. Fargo, starring Eris William H. Macy, Frances 
McDormand, Steve Buscemi, and Peter Stormare, is a 
comedy and murder mystery all rolled into one. 

Fargo opens, appropriately, in a small bar in Fargo, 
North Dakota, with a meeting between Minnesota car 
salesman Jerry Lundegaard (Macy) and two thugs, Carl 
(Buscemi) and Gaear (Stormare). Jerry, who needs some 
money fast to get him out of trouble, hires the pair to 
kidnap his wife, then ransom her for $80,000. His plan is 
that his wealthy but very stingy father-in-law will pay the 
ransom, he will get fifty percent of it to pay off his debts, 
and his wife will be returned home safely. After the deal is 
sealed, Jerry returns to his home in Minneapolis and tries 
to go about as normally as possible. 

A few days later Carl and Gaear make their move. 
They break into the Lundegaards' house when Mrs. 
Lundegaard is the only one at home, and they kidnap her. 
Unfortunately things donit go as smoothly as planned. Not 
twenty-four hours after snagging Mrs. Lundeguard, the 
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kidnappers run into some trouble. The car that they are 
driving, one that Jerry stole from his lot for them, doesn't 
have valid plates on it, and they are pulled over by a state 
trooper in the town of Brainard. When the cop Starts to get 
a little suspicious of the pair, Gaear pulls out a gun and 
kills him. Then, while Carl is trying to get rid of the body, 
a car drives by, and, since the occupants have seen what 
happened, Gaear kills them too. At this point, enter Marge 
Gunderson, seven months pregnant and chief of the 
Brainard police department, whose investigation of the 
murders leads her straight to Minneapolis, where her path 
and Jerry's first cross. 

Once the bloodshed starts in Brainard, it continues 
through the remainder of the movie. Everyone who gets 
in the way of the pair, innocent by-standers as well as a 
few more important characters, is killed; and by the end of 
the movie the body count totals about seven. Whenever 
life in the cruel, cold world could not seem any worse, 
Marge's bulgig tummy is the subtle reminder to the 
audience that there is hope and the life does go on. 

Based on a true story, Fargo perfectly captures the 
snowy Midwest winter landscape and the Midwesterners' 
dialect, conveyed in phrases like "you betcha" and "oh 
yawww." Macy does a superb job of portraying the over- 
stressed Lundegaard on the brink of a nervous break 
down, while McDormand is perfect as Chief Gunderson, 
whose Minnesotan "oh yeah's" and "I see's" add the charm 
of a kind of sweet innocence to her "Don't-mess-with-me" 
police persona. 

This is an excellent movie. While it does contain 
material that is not suited either for young children or for 
the weak of stomach (crude language, a few sex scenes, and 
very bloody violence), I cannot recommend it high 
enough to the mature audience. Selena Strader 
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A MIDDLE ENGLISH SPRING SONG 


Now spryngeth the spray, 
Al for love I am so sik 
That slepen I ne may. 


As I me rod this endre® day other 
On my pleyinge® i.e., "at my leisure" 
Saw I wher a litel may’® maiden 
Bigan to synge: 
"The clot? him clynge!° clod/optative subj. (a wish) 
Wei is him® in love-longynge i.e., like "Woe is me," 


Shal lyven ay: 
Now spryngeth the spray, 
Al for love I am so sik 
That slepen I ne may." 


Soon’® I herde that myrie note as soon as 
Thider I drough;° drew (approached) 
] fond hire in an herber® swote® arbor/ sweet 
Under a bough, 
Wyth joye ynough. 
Soon I axed: "Thou myrie may, 
Why syngestow ay 
"Now spryngeth the spray, 
Al for love I am so sik 
That slepen I ne may?" 


Than answerde that mayden swote 
Wyth wordes fewe: 
"My lemman’® me haveth bihote’ (courtly) lover/ pledged 
Of love trewe; 
He chaungeth anew. 
If I may, it shal him rewe 
By this day." 


Now spryngeth the spray, 
Al for love I am so sik 
That slepen I ne may. 


Unique text, c. 1300. Lincoln's Inn MS Hale 135. 
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PERIOD 


1. Historical 
Background 


a. The Norman Conquest 
The accession of King 
Edward in 1042 marked the 
establishment of a fateful connec- 
tion between the realm of England 
and the Duchy of Normandy. 
Although Edward was a scion of the 
ancient house of Wessex, he was, 
both by maternal inheritance and 
by upbringing, very much the 
product of the court of Normandy, 
where he had lived in exile during 
the reigns of the Danish kings. 
Possessed of attitudes and habits 
which struck his English subjects 
as unsuitable in a king and 
essentially foreign, he further 


alienated himself from the Anglo- 
Saxon magnates by his systematic 
Normanization of the _ royal 
establishment and the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. The growing discontent 
of the English thegns found its 
leadership in the powerful Ear] 
Godwin of Essex and its culmination 
in 1054, when a palace coup forced 
the king to reverse his policies and 
send most of the preferred Normans, 
including the recently appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury, packing. 

It was perhaps the easier for 
Edward to endure his humiliation 
because, as it seems, he was not 
really very deeply interested in the 
exercise of royal government. 
Known in his own lifetime as much 
for his unwearying devotion to the 
chase as for his unwavering 
devotion to the Church, his repu- 
tation for sanctity grew rapidly 


‘after his death, and he is known to 


history as Edward the Confessor, a 
canonized ideal of Christian king- 
ship. This posthumous reputation, 


which has tended to obscure from 
memory his deficiencies as a ruler, 
is doubtless grounded in some of 
his real qualities. Aside from his 
excessive love of hunting, he was, 
by the standards of the day, pious 
and unworldly. Further, the im- 
pression made by these qualities 
could only be bolstered in the 
Medieval mind by the single most 
Significant fact of his biography: 
though married, he produced no 
children. Whether this was due to 
the practice of sexual continence 
out of religious motives, as the 
legends of his sainthood would have 
it, or whether it proceeded from 
some other, more mundane cause, 
this lack of offspring was to have 
dire consequences for Anglo-Saxon 
England. For at the death of the 
Confessor in 1066, the kingdom was 
_ left with no clear and undisputed 
succession and with no less than 
three active and determined 
claimants: Earl Harold, son of God- 
win of Essex; King Harold Hard- 
counsel of Norway; and William the 
Bastard, Duke of Normandy. 

At that time, succession to 
the English kingship was not, even 
theoretically, based on inheritance 
alone. Actually there were, in ad- 
dition to heredity, two other factors 
of nearly equal weight: previous 
designation by the deceased mon- 
arch, and acceptance (or "election") 
by the Witan. The person with the 
strongest hereditary claim, Edgar 
the Atheling, son of Edmund Iron- 


‘plausible. 


side, had been sent as a child to the 
court of the king of Hungary and 
hence was in no positon, when the 
throne became vacant, to press his 
candidacy. (Some time later, while 
attempting to return to England, he 
was intercepted in Normandy and 
imprisoned there for the rest of his 
life.) 

Of the three active claim- 
ants, only one, William of Norman- 
dy, had any hereditary claim at all 
— a somewhat tenuous one through 
his paternal great-aunt, the Confes- 
sor's mother. But Harold Godwin- 
son, whose family had only a distant 
matrilineal tie to the house of 
Wessex, enjoyed both the most 
recent designation by Edward and 
the immediate acceptance of the 
Witan. These might have settled the 
matter had it not been for two 
complications. First, Edward had 
earlier, during the period of 
Norman ascendancy at his court, 
lent his designation also to William 
his kinsman. Second, Harold him- 
self had at one time fallen into 
William's hands as the result of a 
shipwreck and had been coerced, as 
a condition of his release, into 
making a renunciaton of the English 
throne. Though he doubtless as- 
sumed that this would be invali- 
dated because of the circumstances 
under which it was extracted, it 
sufficiently muddied the waters to 
make William's case a bit more 
At length, with Harold 
already installed in the kingship by 
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the consent of the Witan, William 
secured the backing of the Pope, 
who ratified his approbation by 
sending the Duke a papal banner to 
be carried into battle when he 
should assert his right by force of 
arms. William lost no time in 
preparing a gigantic expedition to 
invade England through the soft 
underbelly of its south coast. 
Meanwhile, King Harold of 
Norway was already launching his 
own armada toward the shores of 
Northumbria to make good a claim 
he possessed in virtue of a 
succession treaty concluded be- 
tween his father and King Canute. 
It provided that, upon the extinc- 
tion of either's house, the heirs of 
the other should succeed to its 
domains. Debarred by circum- 
stances from invoking this agree- 
ment in 1042, the Norwegian king 


' had no mind to let this second 


opportunity slip. The English, 
therefore, even knowing something 
of the preparations afoot in Nor- 
mandy, were compelled to march 
northward to counter the Norwegian 
threat. The armies of the two 
Harolds met at a place in Yorkshire 
called today Stamford Bridge, where 
the victorious English left the 
Norwegian Harold dead on the field. 

No sooner was this battle 
over than the news came of the 
appearance of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy's far larger and more 
formidable force off Pevensey in the 
south. Harold marched his battle- 


weary army with amazing swiftness 
down almost the entire length of the 
realm to engage the invading Nor- 
mans at Senlac, a few miles inland 
from Hastings. Late in the course of 
a long, uncertain, and bloody battle, 
King Harold, stationed on a hill to 
oversee and direct his men, was 
pierced through the eye by a stray 
arrow and fell dead. Although by 
this time the tide of battle may 
already have turned against the 
English, who were fighting on foot 
in their traditional manner against 
the mounted Normans, this accident 
sealed the outcome, and the 
invaders went on to win a crushing 
victory. So it was that William the 
Bastard, Duke of Normandy, here- 
after known as William the Con- 
queror, betook himself at Christmas 
to Westminster Abbey and had 
himself crowned King of England. 


b. The Political Impact 

The date 1066 stands out in 
the historical consciousness of even 
the least educated Englishman in 
much the same way as 1776 does in 
that of his American counterpart, 
and this prominence is completely 
justified by the objective magnitude 
of the event. The Norman Conquest 
of that year created a watershed in 
English history whose pivotal 
importance has never been equalled. 
It took the Conqueror the rest of his 
lifetime, nearly a generation, to 


‘complete the subjection and organ- 


ization of his newly won kingdom; 
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nonetheless, by the end of the 
eleventh century the immense 
impact of the Conquest had so 
greatly transformed England politi- 
cally, culturally, and linguistically 
that the context of the medieval 
English literature of the ensuing 
period is almost wholly different 
from that of the Old English period. 
It is to these effects of the 
Conquest, therefore, that we must 
now turn our attention. 

In some important respects, 
the nature of the Norman Conquest 
of England was unprecedented. It 
was not, like the Danish invasions 
of the eighth century, the military 
spearhead of a great popular migra- 
tion; nor was it, like the later 
Danish conquest under Canute, 
merely the transfer of sovreignty to 
a foreign dynasty, leaving the social 

and political structure largely 
- unaffected. Rather, it was some- 
thing much closer to what Great 
Britian and the other European 
powers were to do centuries after- 
ward in the creation of their colo- 
nial empires in Asia and Africa: 
the wholesale replacement of the 
native ruling class, the reorgan- 
izaition of the governmental 
structure, the imposition of new 
styles and standards in education, 
religion, and culture, and the 
expropriation of the sources of 
wealth for the enrichment of a 
relatively small number of the 
conquering race. In a sense, then, 
what happened in England in the 


years following 1066 might best be 
understood as an attempt on the 
part of the Normans to make a 
colony of England. 

To accomplish this, they 
proceeded on three levels. First, 
they dispossessed all but those few 
of the Anglo-Saxon nobility who 
were willing to swear allegiance to 
the Conqueror, redistributing the 
confiscated holdings among the 
Norman retainers who had partici- 
pated in the Conquest, and even 
among some who had not. This 
effectively deprived those of 
English blood of any significant 
position of wealth and influence 
under the new regime. Secondly, 
using the traditional privilege of 
nomination by the sovreign to the 
most important ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, especially to bishoprics and 
abbacies, the conqueror had, within 
a rather short time, reconstituted 
the leadership of the Church in 
England with personnel recruited 
from his continental domains and 
from northern Italy. This step was 
crucial first of all because the 
church was endowed with vast hold- 
ings of land which were to some 
extent sacrosanct and thus could 
not be directly seized and reas- 
signed to Norman lordship; but it 
was important also because the 
Church was in charge of all the 
processes of formal education as 
well as of the general indoctrination 


‘of the people. Considering its pro- 


perty and influence, therefore, the 
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Church could have formed the single 
most potent source of resistance to 
the exercise of royal power, as the 
German Emperor Henry IV was about 
to learn to his great cost at the 
hands of Pope Gregory VII. Thirdly, 
the Norman monarchy brought with 
it a centralized legal and admini- 
strative system far in advance of the 
rather loose methods employed by 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchy in its 
decline. In those instances when 
the Old English customary law 
seemed superior to Norman prac- 
tice, such as in the government of 
localities, it was readily incorpor- 
ated into the larger Norman frame- 
work. The thoroughness and suc- 
cess of this general administrative 
reform was demonstrated by the 
compilation of "Domesday Book", a 
comprehensive collection of data on 
property holdings completed in 
1086, the year before the Conquer- 
or's death. No comparable survey 
had ever been undertaken before, 
and no other would be undertaken 
anywhere in Europe’ until the 
nineteenth century. 

The Normans' three-pronged 
approach to the mastery of their 
English conquest led to significant 
effects in three principal areas: 
politics, culture, and language. 
During the hundred-or-so years 
preceeding the Conquest, English 
attitudes, customs, and institutions 
had been tending to become more 
and more unlike those developing on 
the continent. This helps to explain 


the initial English reaction to the 
personality of Edward the Confes- 
sor, whose Norman upbringing made 
him more like some of his contem- 
poraries among the continental] 
princes than like the leading 
personages of the Old English aris- 
tocracy. Much of what was peculiar 
about Anglo-Saxon England was the 
result of a certain cultural conser- 
vatism which kept its ways more 
purely Germanic than those of its 
neighbors across the Channel, who 
had been receptive to influences 
coming from the Mediterranean 
world. Obviously, the geographical 
situation of an island on the fringes 
of Europe encouraged this particu- 
larism, as did prolonged and inti- 
mate involvement with Scandinavia, 
more culturally conservative and 
purely Germanic even than England. 
But it was also fostered by a habit 
of looking back to the reign of 
Alfred the Great as to a kind of 
"solden age" which had realized the 
true national ideal. In the face of 
all this, the most fundamental effect 
which the Norman Conquest brought 
about in every area of English life 
was to counteract the kingdom's 
insularity and to draw it into the 
mainstream of the cosmopolitan 
civilization which was then taking 
shape throughout western Europe 
and which, in the high form it 
attained during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, is sometimes 


‘termed the "Medieval Synthesis". 


In the political area, the net 
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effect of the Conqueror's policies 
was the feudalization of England 
after the model which was prevalent 
in his home Duchy and, to a growing 
extent, elsewhere on the continent. 
The Anglo-Saxon thegns and earls 
were replaced by a Norman baronage 
holding its estates directly from the 
king by an oath of fealty and in 
return for quite explicit military 
and fiscal obligations. Even the 
greater ecclesiastical benefices 
were eventually encumbered with 
feudal obligations, so that the 
Church became, in practice, more 
integrated into the secular power 
structure and more subservient to 
the interests of the monarchy. (To 
this day, the peaks of the heraldic 
mitre which surmounts the arms of 
the Bishop of Durham rise from a 
coronet which signifies the 
historical status of the incumbent 
of that see as a count palatine, 
responsible for the defense and 
good order of the northeastern 
borderlands.) 

The systematic and tightly 
Structured character of Anglo- 
Norman feudalism under the 
Conqueror and his two immediate 
successors meant the tremendous 
strengthening of the monarchy as an 
institution, the remarkable aggran- 
dizement of the house of Normandy 
among ruling families, and the swift 
elevation of William personally to 
the first rank of European princes, 
on a par with the German emperor 
and the French king. Still, in his 


role as Duke of Normandy, William 
was technically a vassal of the king 
of France, and this incongruity (for 
it was certainly considered such by 
William himself) points toward 
another dimension of the political 
effect of the Norman Conquest. the 
personal involvement of the Anglo- 
Norman ruling class in the tangled 
power-politics of feudal France. 
William the Conqueror seems to 
have foreseen the problems this 
would engender under his succes- 
sors, so he bequeathed the Kingdom 
of England and the Duchy of 
Normandy to two different sons; but 
this separation lasted only two 
generations. At the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, the much- 
maligned King John also took stock 
of the difficulties and required 
those of his barons who also held 
French feofdoms to renounce one 
allegiance or the other. Yet so 
strong were the bonds between the 
ruling classes of the two kingdoms 
that John's solution could not 
endure. Once again in the four- 
teenth century, even in the midst of 
the century-long war caused by the 
pyrrhic claim of England's Edward 
III to the French throne, we find 
great barons like Enguerrand VII, 
Sire de Coucy, enfeoffed to both 
kings and caught in a conflict of 
allegiances. In fact, such complica- 
tions were finally resolved only by 
the eventual withering of feudalism 


‘and the emergence of absolute 


nation-states at the dawn of the 
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modern era. 

What it is most important to 
bear in mind, however, is that the 
Norman feudalization of England 
resulted in the practical exclusion 
of several generations of English- 
men from the government of their 
own land. This situation was never 
really reversed; but slowly, as the 
Anglo-Norman aristocracy sank 
roots in its island kingdom, and as 
Saxon and Norman blood began to 
mingle, a new definition of an Eng- 
lishman inevitably emerged, blen- 
ding elements of two cultures and 
superseding the earlier racial 
distinctions. 


c. The Cultural Impact 

Together with these political 
effects went immense cultural con- 
sequences. Those who control the 

wealth of a country become thereby 
' the arbiters of its taste. The new 
Norman overlords of the English 
Church and state had little respect 
for the achievements of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization and quickly set about 
obliterating them. 

Very little Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, for example, survived 
the century following the Conquest. 
Granting that a great part of it, in 
the Germanic tradition, had been 
executed in wood, still, its nearly 
total disappearance is attributable 
more to a campaign of indiscri- 
minate demolition than to any 
process of natural decay. Even the 
greatest stone edifices, like the 


cathedral at Winchester and the 
recently completed abbey church at 
Westminster, which had been Ed- 
ward the Confessor's pet project, 
were pulled down sooner or later by 
their new proprietors and rebuilt in 
continental style. For the architec- 
ture which is called "Norman" in 
England is merely a variation of the 
Romanesque style which had spread 
all over western Europe since 
Carolingian times. Evolved in 
northern Italy out of the elements of 
late Roman building techniques, it 
featured thick walls pierced by 
relatively small windows, heavy 
piers and squat columns, rounded 
arches and correspondingly roun- 
ded barrel vaulting. The largest 
and finest examples of this style 
erected in England, like Durham 
Cathedral, are presumably more im- 
pressive than anything the Anglo- 
Saxons had ever built, though it is 
difficult to judge what we have not 
been allowed to see standing. Yet 
the leveling of even the best of these 
earlier buildings is as easy to 
deplore as the arrogance which 
destroyed them is hard to admire. 
Likewise in the other arts, 
most of the Anglo-Saxon heritage 
was swept away or ignored. Its 
jewelry and enamel work, consid- 
ered in its day the most exquisite 
produced in Europe, seems not to 
have sufficiently impressed the 
Normans who came into possession 


of it for them to have preserved it. 


The surviving pieces have come 
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down to us in continental 
collections or have been recovered 
from archeological sites. What 
Anglo-Saxon sculpture there was, 
much of it perhaps in wood, 
perished along with the architec- 
ture it adorned, and all we have are 
some carved artifacts and a few 
stone crosses. Of their music we 
know nothing that cannot be 
deduced from rare fragments of 
musical instruments. But it is the 
suppression of their literature, the 
richest and most highly refined of 
their arts, which must concern us 
most. 

Liesl, TAB wasnearne 
perpetulation of Old English liter- 
ary traditions depended upon the 
educational and transcriptional 
work done in monasteries, it ceased 
abruptly under the Norman abbots 
imposed by the Conqueror. Not only 
were Old English manuscripts no 
longer produced and disseminated, 
but large numbers of them seem to 
have been removed from monastic 
libraries and were, if not destroyed, 
at least allowed to disintegrate. 

Meanwhile, over the course 
of a couple generations, the 
English-speaking population sank 
into illiteracy. Those who entered 
monasteries and learned to read and 
write at all learned to do so in 
Latin, the official language of the 
Church and the medium of the 
scholarship it sponsored. This 
abandonment of the vernacular 
meant not only a loss of the written 


language but also an end to the 
tranditional Old English literary 
themes and genres. The epic 
tradition represented by Beowulf, 
Waldere, and other surviving 
fragments disappeared entirely, 
even as adapted to the reworking of 
Biblical sources. The elegiac lyric 
which had formed the mainstay of 
the scops' repertoire went out of 
fashion, as did the riddles which 
had been the delight of the Old 
English monks. Indeed, secular 
literature of any sort received 
practically no attention in the Nor- 
manized monasteries. 

Whatever literary activity 
existed in the courts of the new 
ruling class was, of course, carried 
on in the Norman French language 
and tradition. Eventually there 
came to be a considerable body of 
this Anglo-Norman material, and it 
consitutes an important chapter in 
the history of medieval French 
literature; but its relevance to our 
study lies only in its role as the 
conduit of certain thematic and 
stylistic features which entered 
into the work of the English literary 
revival of the fourteenth century. 
There is, therefore, an abrupt 
discontinuity in the history of 
English literature at this point. 
Aside from the continuation of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in a couple 
monasteries until the middle of the 
next century, nothing whatever 


‘resembling literature survives in 


our language from the generation 
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after the Conquest until the second 
or third quarter of the twelfth 
century. Thereafter begins a trickle 
of production in a variety of English 
already dramatically altered from 
the language used in the final 
installments of the Chronicle. 

After about 1250 the trickle 
becomes a small but recognizable 
water-course, and after 1350 the 
babbling brook suddenly becomes a 
great river, coursing like the 
Thames from out of countryside of 
the West Midlands, in the works of 
the Pearl Poet and Langland, 
through the heart of London in the 
works of Gower and Chaucer as a 
broader flood still, finally pouring 
itself into the great sea of European 
civilization. In the literature which 
thus emerges there is much which is 
still quintessentially English, 
which subtly links it to what had 
- been written long before, although 
in literary conventions and 
thematic concerns it has been 
heavily influenced by the Continent 
and seems quite different. Yet, in 
its finest examples, the "Anglo- 
Saxon" strains clearly reappear: in 
the rhythm and alliteration of 
Langland and the Pear] Poet, in the 
uncompromising realism and 
ultimate seriousness of Chaucer. 
The Norman Conquest could 
temporarily stop up the well of 
English literature, but it could not 
dry up or poison the source. 


2. Linguistic 
Background 


a. The Linguistic Impact of 
the Norman Conquest 
When written’ English 
reemerged after about 1150, it 
evidenced the profound transfor- 
mation which the impact of the 
Norman Conquest had occasioned in 
the language itself. The latest 
scraps of Old English we possess, 
dating from only about two 
generations earlier, are still in a 
language essentially the same as the 
standard West Saxon employed in 
the Alfredian Revival at the end of 
the ninth century, a language 
completely incomprehensible to a 
modern reader without special 
training. By contrast, the language 
to be found in the literary remains 
of the twelfth century is so much 
closer to our own that we are able to 
understand it with only a bit of 
effort and the aid of a ruidmentary 
glossary. Compare the text of Caed- 
mon's "Hymn" (Text A, below) with 
that of "Canute's Boat Song" (Text B, 
below), and you will see why 
linguistic historians have chosen to 
tag the language of the latter with a 
name of its own: Middle English. 


A. 


Nu sculon herigean heofonrices weard, 

metodes meahte ond his modgethanc, 

weorc wuldorfaeder, swa he wundra 
gehwaes 

ece Drihten' ord onstealde. 

he aerst sceop' eorthan bearnum 
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heofon to hrofe halig scyppend; 
tha middangeard monncynnes weard, 
Ece Drihten, aefter teode 


firum foldan,frea aelmihtig. 1 


B. 


Myrie songen the monkes binne Ely 
Whan Cnut Kyng rewe ther-by: 
Roweth, knightes, neer the lond 


And here we thise monkes song. 2 


It should be clear that 
noteworthy changes have taken 
place, especially in inflection and 
syntax. Gone is the multitude of 
inflectional endings by which Old 
English expressed the interrela- 
tionships of the content words in a 
sentence and which thereby con- 
veyed the meaning. Even those few, 
greatly simplified, endings which 


1 The history of this text also illustrates 
aptly the relative stasis of the written 
language during the Old English 
Period. The poem, we know, was 
originally composed about 670 in the 
Northumbiran dialect; the West Saxon 
version printed above first turns up in 
manuscripts of the Alfredian Revival 
around 890; the particular manuscript 
from which this text was taken, 
however, dates from 1065, the year 
before the Conquest. 


2 This little poem, conventionally cited 
as the earliest surviving example of 
Middle English verse, comes down to 
us only through a single manuscript: 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Manuscript 
1105, produced around the year 1150 
in East Anglia. 


‘grammatical 


remain could be, and eventually 
would be, dispensed with. Meaning 
is now conveyed primarily by word- 
order, with the subject-verb-com- 
plement arrangement which charac- 
terizes our modern tongue already 


taking hold. 3 This brings with it, 
of course, a certain loss of flexi- 
bility in sentence structure and 
permits a greater degree of ambi- 
guity. But these disadvantages are 
compensated for by a greater sim- 
plicity, regularity, and explicit- 
ness, helped by a more liberal use 
of pronouns, auxiliary verbs, and 
prepositions. In other words, the 
language had, by the mid-twelfth 
century, taken several colossal 
strides in the analytic direction. 
This, in turn, facilitated 
another kind of change which is not 
so plainly visible in the "Boat 
Song", but which would progress 
geometrically in the centuries to 
follow: expansion and displacement 
in the vocabulary. Although Old 
English had already accepted some 
words from Celtic, Latin, and the 
Scandinavian languages, the need to 
inflect them, as well as perhaps 
some sense of linguistic purity, had 
restricted the amount and direct- 
ness of the importation. Middle 
English, on the other hand, exhi- 
bited that peculiar capacity for 
incorporating foreign words which 


3 A more detailed description of the 
and syntactical 
developments in Middle English will 
be given in the next section. 
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still distinguishes our language 
today. Taken mainly from the Latin 
of the Church or from the Norman 
French of the aristocracy, these 
words, once admitted, sometimes 
displaced the corresponding native 
words, sometimes coexisted with 
them as synonyms, and sometimes 
introduced a new notion, stood fora 
new reality, or created a new shade 
of meaning. 

As might be expected, 
borrowings form Latin were made 
mainly in religious, theorectical, 
and legal contexts, usually 
replacing the native-root words for 
the expression of abstract ideas. 
While this augmented the suita- 
bility of English for learned 
discussion, it also turned out to be 
a mixed blessing, since it fostered a 
dissocation of our abstract 
vocabulary from its ultimate origins 
in concrete experience and thus 
opened a wide door to a later 
invasion of meaningless jargon. 
Languages like German and Greek, 
which draw on their own roots for 
the labelling of abstract concepts, 
may have remained, in virtue of 
this, more precise and inherently 
thought-provoking. Still, there is 
no doubt that the present 
usefulness of English as an 
international medium of scholarly 
and technical communication is due 
partly to its early and generous 
adoption of Latinate terms. 

Norman French, meanwhile, 
was contributing heavily in those 


areas which reflected the concerns 
of the upper classes with property, 
social position, fashion, courtesy, 
and warfare. For example, our 
names for the various kinds of 
animals in the barnyard or on the 
hoof have remained mostly of Old 
English derivtion, like cow, steer, 
calf, chicken, sheep, pig, and deer. 
But the words referring to these 
same animals considered as food are 
invariably of Norman French pro- 
venance: beef, veal, poultry, mutton, 
pork, and venison. The shift of 
nomenclature takes place after they 
have been cooked (English) in a 
kitchen (also English) and served 
(French) on the table (also French). 
These distinctions can be seen to 
mirror the social structure of 
England after the Conquest. Those 
who dealt with the beasts in the 
barnyard spoke their peasant Eng- 
lish, whereas those whose asso- 
ciation with these animals was 
restricted to dining on them spoke 
the upper-class French. From this 
social background also stems some 
of the supposed "vulgarity" of using 
the original stock of English terms 
(the so-called "four-letter Anglo- 
Saxon words") for sexual and 
excretory functions and the 
"propriety" of substituting fancier 
foreign coinages. Hence, gentlefolk 
never sweat; they perspire. 

All of these linguistic 
developments were well underway 


‘by that point in the twelfth century 


when English reappeared as a 
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written language. Unquestionably, 
the sudden manifestation of change 
on such a scale must in some way be 
attributable to the effects of the 
Norman Conquest. But precisely 
how and why did the language 
change so drastically over so short a 
span of years? However traumatic 
the impact of the Conquest had been 
for the English-speaking popula- 
tion, it alone could hardly have 
altered their linguistic habits over 
two generations to the extent to 
which the difference between the 
latest Old English and the earliest 
Middle English seems to bear 
witness. If anything, one might 
have expected rather the opposite. 
Other peoples under similar cir- 
cumstances of oppression, for ex- 
ample, the French Canadians and 
the Gaelic-speaking Irish, have 
evinced a tendency to defend their 
heritage by adopting an exag- 
geratedly conservative attitude 
toward their language and by 
instinctively retarding its rate of 
change. What, then, accounts for 
the astounding phenomenon we have 
just seen in our comparison of the 
two texts? The answer is hard to 
come by. To begin with, the absence 
of any transcription of the language 
made during the crucial fifty-year 
interval deprives us of access to 
what would be the only conclusive 
evidence. What we must resort to, 
then, is more or less intelligent and 
well-informed speculation, which is 
doomed to issue in probabilites 


rather than certainties. 

The starting pont of our 
solution lies in questioning the 
assumption that any such sudden 
and drastic change took place at all 
— at least in the language as spoken. 
We know two things for certain 
about what happened to English 
during this period: first, there was 
an interruption of the written 
tradition; second, there was a 
continuation of the oral tradition 
among uneducated people whose 
usage was spontaneous, unregulated, 
and unaffected by exposure to 
literary models. It is quite possible 
that, from the time of the Alfredian 
revival forward, when a highly 
refined version of the West Saxon 
dialect was adopted as the literary 
standard, those taught to write were 
trained to adhere to this standard 
strictly. Since instruction in writ- 
ing went on exclusively in the 
monasteries, this standard, once 
established, would have been easy 
to maintain in its purity as the 
tradition of vernacular literacy was 
passed on from one generation of 
monastic scholars to the next. At 
the same time, the spoken language 
of the ordinary people may well 
have been developing very naturally 
into something quite different from 
the language as these scholars 
continued to write it. Such a 
cleavage between the written, liter- 
ary form of a language, and the 


‘commonly spoken, illiterate form 


can be observed in other cultures in 
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which the ability to read and write 
was confined to a closed community 
of learned men with a strong 
tradition. It is precisely the dif- 
ference between written Mandarin 
and the many dialects of spoken 
Chinese, between classical Arabic 
and the language of the bazaars, 
even between late literary Latin and 
the vulgar Latin which evolved into 
the earliest forms of the various 
Romance languages. 

This theory would explain 
not only the enormous change in the 
written language between 1080 and 
1150, but also the comparative lack 
of such change between King 
Alfred's day and the Conquest. (Cf. 
footnote 1, above.) Written Old 
English had been kept artifically 
stable by the tradition of the 
monastic schools; whereas, when the 
language came to be written once 
~ again in the mid-twelfth century, 
those who undertook to write it, 
uninfluenced by this extinct school 
tradition, merely set about trans- 
cribing what they heard being 
spoken around them, thereby 
inadvertently closing the gap which 
had existed two generations before 
between the written and the spoken 
forms of the language. Once again, 
this explanation cannot be posited 
with certainty; but it seems to have 
a high degree of probability based 
on its conformity to the few 
certainties we possess, its intrinsic 
reasonableness, and its analogy 
with similar episodes in the his- 


tories of other, better documented 
cultures. 


b. Formal Characteristics 
of Middle English 

There is a great deal to be 
said about Middle English grammar, 
most of it not worth saying — except, 
or course, to those who few wish to 
be experts, and who will have to 
postpone their initiation into these 
mysteries for a year or two. The 
fact of the matter is that Middle 
English, especially the Southeast 
Midlands variety of Chaucer, has 
come far enough along in the 
analytic direction and has borrowed 
enough of its vocabulary from Latin 
and French to be comprehensible 
with some honest effort to anyone 
reasonably proficient in Modern 
English, particularly if he is 
dealing with the "regularized" 
texts, outfitted with glossaries, now 
readily available for nearly all the 
important pieces of Middle English 
literature. It is, therfore, unneces- 
sary go into great detail about the 
language, except to note a few of its 
more salient characteristics. 

The variety of Old English 
inflectional categories has been 
reduced to two for each inflected 
part of speech: two declensions of 
nouns: one for those with nomi- 
natives ending in e and one for 
those with nominatives not ending 
in e; two declensions of adjectives, 


‘with only very subtle differences 


between them: one for use only when 
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the adjective preceded the noun it 
modified, another for use when the 
adjective followed the noun (as 
regularly in French), while 
predicate adjectives remained unde- 
clined; two conjugation of verbs, the 
"strong" and the "weak," as in 
Modern English and other modern 
Germanic languages, but with many 
more strong verbs. Pronoun forms, 
which resist simplication more than 
any other part of speech (they are 
the only Modern English substan- 
tive to which case distinctions are 
still important), were nonetheless 
reduced from the sixty-six forms in 
Old English to only twenty-two in 
Middle English. As often happens 
when a language is becoming more 
analytic, the stock of adverbs was 
somewhat increased, and the 
distinction between adverbs and 
adjectives became more pronounced, 
the ending -ly being regularly 
added to foreign adjectives to turn 
them into English adverbs. 

The syntax of the language 
also underwent some important 
modifications in the development of 
Middle English. One of these has 
already been mentioned, the 
canonization of the subject-verb- 
complement clausal structure, 
which became progressively more 
dominant throughout the period. 
But the ghost of the older, synthetic 
syntax continued to haunt the 
language for some time, and 
constitutes one of the chief bars to 


the easy comprehension of Middle 


‘trained to be. 


English by moderns. The syntac- 
tical structures associated with the 
dative, whose forms had disap- 
peared, were particularly persis- 
tent (even Modern English preserves 
the "indirect object" as a remnant of 
this), with nouns often used in an 
adverbial sense (as in "He came 
home"). Similarly, there was a 
tendency to place the complement 
before rather than after the verb, so 
that structures like him luveden 
God and god men ("God and good 
men loved him") or he milde man 
was ("he was a mild man") are not 
uncommon, especially in subor- 
dinate clauses. This happens only 
sometimes with direct objects, but 
almost always with predicate nomi- 
natives. Appositives were more 
often than not placed before the 
nouns to which they were in 
apposition, particularly when they 
were proper names with titles, so 
that phrases like Allred abbot or 
the kinges suster of France are 
more frequent than "Abbot Allred" 
or "the king of France's sister." 

It is helpful to remember 
that medieval grammarians busied 
themselves with the fine points of 
Latin. English would not enjoy the 
concentrated attention of profes- 
sional grammarians until the 
seventeenth century; consequently, 
the users of English were a good 
deal less careful about certain 
niceties than we have since been 
Their verbs fre- 
quently did not agree with their 
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subjects, nor their pronouns with 
their antecendents. Double nega- 
tives abounded. Pronoun subjects 
were regularly doubled or retained, 
as in modern French ("Me, I like it,” 
prey They English itis > very 
confusing"), and subordinating con- 
junctions were similarly doubled 
("since that," "When that"). The 
placement of modifying phrases 
within a clause seems often to have 
been almost random, and parallel- 
ism of construction was attended to 
only by the most meticulous 
writers. The medievals were master 
logicians, but they did not care to 
take the razor of logic to their 
native langauge, which seemed to 
them more like a natural growth 
than a proposition machine. And in 
any case, in these days before 
printing and the postal service, 
misunderstandings arising from 
unclear language could usually get 
clarified by vocal intonation, 
gestures, and fisticuffs. 

And that brings us to our 
final point, that of dialects. 
Thusfar the term "Middle English" 
has been used as though there were 
such a language. In one sense, of 
course, there is (your leg has not 
been pulled). The language of the 
common people all over England was 
distinctly different from the Old 
English of their ancestors and hada 
certain amount of identity with 
itself. But at a time when the 
political centralization of the 
kingdom was only gradually and 


painfully being established, when 
powerful magnates often outshone 
the monarch and local barons 
exercised over their immediate 
subjects nearly all the functions we 
ascribe to government, when 
transportation was slow and travel 
dangerous, exhausting, and forbid- 
den to the lowest classes, it should 
not surprise us that each man's 
primary loyalties were local: to his 
lord, his bishop or abott, his 
manor-folk, fellow townsmen, his 
shire. This localism was reflected 
also in the language, which started 
out mirroring the political map of 
Anglo-Saxon England, with its 
tribes and seven petty kingdoms, 
and eventually sorted itself into a 
smaller number of regional dialects. 
The exact number of these is not 
entirely agreed upon by the 
authorities: some give four (for- 
getting Kentish), others, with a 
great deal of reason on their side, 
count Scots, which would make six. 
The best number is probably five, 
as long as one is willing to concede 
subdivisions — the language of 
Chaucer's London is East Midlands, 
all right, but it is not exactly the 
same as that of Juliana of Norwich, 
which is farther north and farther 
east. All the same, let us list these 
five: Southern, evolved from spoken 
West Saxon; East Midlands and 
West Midlands, evolved from the 
Old English of Mercia; Northern, 


evolved from Northumbrian; and 


finally Kentish (the poor cousin) 
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evolved from, well — Kentish. 

In their extreme forms 
spoken in country places, these 
dialects would not have been 
mutually intelligible, much as, 
today, the spoken dialects of 
German are not. John of Trevisa, 
writing in 1385 in his version of 
Higden's Polychronicon, gives 
contemporary testimony of this: 

For men of the est with men 
of the west, as it were under the 
same partie of hevene, acordeth 
more in sownynge of speche than 
men of the north with men of the 
south; therfore it is that Mercii, 
that beeth men of myddel 
Engelond, as it were parteners of 
the endes, understondeth bettre 
the side langages, Northerne and 
Southerne, than Northerne and 
Southerne understondeth either 
other. 

Write them down in a reasonably 
consistent orthography, however, 
and it becomes apparent that they 
are all variants of the same tongue. 
That helped, especially when 
transportation improved and the 
printing press had livened up the 
book trade and made widespread 
literacy practicable. But Caxton, 
who came down to London in the 
early 1470's to set up England's 
first press, noted in the 
introduction to his Eneydos (1490) 
the difficulty made by dialect 
differences. Having gone into an inn 
to get some breakfast, a certain 
merchant named Sheffelde asked, as 
we might, for "egges." The serving 


woman replied that she "spoke no 
frenshe," which angered Mr. 
Sheffelde, because neither did he. 
But immediately thereafter another 
patron ordered up a plate of "eyren" 
— which turned out to be the very 
same white blobs with the yellow 
eyes staring up from their centers 
that the merchant had had in mind 
in the first place. Alas! quoth 
Caxton, what is England's first 
mechanical publisher to do? Are 
his books to have "eyren" in them to 
set the Londoners’ mouths awater- 
ing, or are they to have "egges" to 
bring comfort to Yorkshiremen? 
Caxton, as it turned out, eventually 
opted for "egges," "skirts," and 
other rustic Northernisms, thus 
enshrining them in a Standard Eng- 
lish which was otherwise basically 
the language of middle-class Lon- 
don. 

Throughout the four-hundred 
years from which we have a written 
record of Middle English, we can see 
happening what we have been denied 
the oppotunity of observing in Old 
English: the gradual, continuous 
evolution of the language. All the 
formal peculiarities noted above 
were strongest at the beginning and 
weakened considerably towards the 
end. The vocabulary underwent a 
Similar transformation: still 
strongly Germanic in 1150, it is 
perhaps more than half Latin and 
French by 1450. It is practically 


‘impossible to understand the 


Ormulum (c. 1200) unaided, but it 
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is probably easier to understand 
Malory (c. 1470) than it is to 
understand the chatter of the "low" 
characters in Shakespeare's come- 
dies. To those whose language was 
Middle Enlgish, Old English was as 


"dead" a language as it is to us. zc 
But history has been kinder to 
Middle English. The dramatic 
transformations in pronunciation, 
syntax, and vocabulary which took 
place very rapidly around 1500 and 
which mark the birth of Modern 
English, as great as they were, were 
not great enough to "kill" it. Witha 
little effort on out part, it is still 
quite accessible to us, and we could, 
if we so wished, enjoy our Chaucer 
neat. 


Montreal, 1981; revised, 1988, 
1991. 


4+ This stands to reason based solely on 
the degree of difference we can see in 
the written sources, but it is still 
interesting to have this testimony from 
Caxton, already an old man when he 
wrote it in the preface to his Eneydos 
(1490): 

"And also my lorde abbot of 
westmynster ded do shewe to me late, 
certayn evydences writon in olde 
engliysshe, for to reduce it in-to our 
englysshe now usid. And certaynly it 
was wreton in such wyse that it was 
more lyke to dutche than englysshe; I 
coude not reduce it ne brynge it to be 
understonden." 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


1. The Transmission of 
Middle English 
Literature 


From the interval beginning 
just after the Norman Conquest and 
lasting until about 1150, there have 
come down to us, as already noted, 
only a few scraps in English of any 
sort, and of these only one or two 
very brief items, such as "Cnut's 
Boat Song." could conceivably 
qualify as literature. Thereafter 
there starts to be enough to allow us 
to generalize and to construct some 
kind of narrative history of our 
literature once again. Serious study 
of the first two hundred years of 
this renewed tradition began only 
in the last century, whereas 
interest in Chaucer and his London 
contemporaries had been main- 
tained almost unbroken, as wit- 
nessed by Spenser's imitation, 
Sidney's praise, and Dryden's 
"translation." With the notable 
exception of Langland, Chaucer's 
geographically remoter contempo- 
raries, the alliterative poets, 
suffered nearly total eclipse 
because of the difficulty of their 
language and the paucity of 
manuscripts, and they re-emerged 


into the light of day at approx- 
imately the same time as did the 
earlier literature. As for those who 
came after Chaucer but before the 
dawning of the Renaissance in 
England, all except for Malory, 
whose English is in any case very 
nearly modern, shared a common 
obscurity attributable more to their 
relative lack of merit than to the 
inaccessibility of their work. 

For the drama, however, 
things were slightly different. 
Fashions changed, the cycle plays 
were no longer performed in most 
places after the Reformation, and 
their texts were largely lost. None 
of the London cycle plays, which we 
may assume once to have been 
numerous and elaborate, have come 
down to us, and we have the parts of 
only four cycles: those from 
Wakefield, York, Chester, and an- 
other which we cannot assign to any 
town, but which for three centuries 
has been incorrectly called "the 
Coventry Cycle." Everyman, one of a 
type which enjoyed a Europe-wide 
vogue, continued to circulate and 
exercise some influence into the 
Renaissance, but it and the 
morality-play tradition which it 
represented were no longer living 
things; on their graves danced the 
"interlude" and early comedy, soon 
themselves to be supplanted by new 
and more sophisticated, classically 
influenced, forms of drama. 

Throughout the Middle 
English period the preservation of 
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the literature in manuscript 
remained a problem, and the 
survival of some of its greatest 
glories hung by a thread: the works 
of the Pearl Poet have been 
transmitted through a single manu- 
script, as have a number of the most 
famous lyrics, like "Sumer is 
icumen in." Add to this the variant 
versions, probably from copies 
made at different stages of the 
author's work, as in the case of 
Piers Plowman, and then the honest 
or simply careless mistakes of 
copyists (Chaucer was very afraid of 
these), and you have work enough to 
occupy an army of textual scholars 
indefinitely. Transmission was 
further hindered by the relative 
expense of the parchment (and 
eventually the paper) required for 
manuscript production. This led to 
a peculiar form of medieval 
"recycling," in which several pages 
or even whole books were scraped 
clean of their original text and 
written over with something new, 
creating a whole category of twice- 
or thrice-written manuscripts 
called "palimpsests." Fortunately, 
modern technology has devised ways 
of allowing scholars sometimes to 
read what had been erased, which 
often turns out to be of more 
interest than what has been written 
over it. 

Finally, although Middle 
English writings suffered no 
wholesale, intentional obliteration 
comparable to what the Normans did 


to the Oid English texts, a great 
deal was obviously destroyed 
through accident (especially fire), 
negligence, lack of regard (particu- 
larly as, with the passage of time, 
Middle English became a bother to 
read), and through lack of sympathy 
with the beliefs it expressed. This 
last factor lay behind the closest 
thing we can discover to a program 
of intentional destruction: the 
dispersal of the monastic and cathe- 
dral libraries after the dissolution 
of the monasteries between 1536 
and 1539. The religious houses and 
their assets were treated as com- 
mercial properties, and for a while 
a brisk trade was carried on in 
their books and artifacts. But as 
the religious mentality of the aver- 
age Englishman became more and 
more decidedly "reformed," the 
religiosity of the Middle Ages, so 
pronounced a feature of much in the 
manuscript store, became more and 
more repugnant and so seemed less 
and less worthy of preservation. 
Finally came the iconoclasm of the 
rising Puritan party, which found 
its vent during the Civil Wars, when 
some of what had managed to 
Survive, especially in some 
remaining cathedral libraries or in 
the private hands of wealthy (and 
perhaps secretly Papistical) aristo- 
crats, was handed over to those same 
intolerant flames which devoured 
wood carvings and panel paintings, 


‘shattered stained glass, melted 


sacred vessels, and even crumbled 
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architectural stone. But the wave of 
antiquarianism which had started to 
arise as early as the reign of James 
] acted as a countervailing force and 
led to the systematic preservation 
of what was left for the sake of its 
quaintness and antiquarian value, 
even in the absence of any desire or 
ability really to read it. And so, 
from the curiousity cabinets of 
gentlemen amateurs like Sir Thomas 
Browne, the surviving medieval 
manuscripts passed into the more 
serious collections of great library 
founders like Sir Robert Cotton and 
were eventually enshrined in the 
hallowed precincts of national 
institutions like the Bodleian and 
the British Museum, where they 
have been accessible to scholars and 
editors since the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

For the last hundred and fifty 
- years it has become increasingly 
possible, therefore, to survey the 
whole range of Middle English 
literature and to categorize and 
generalize, as scholars and 
historians in any field are prone to 
do. One of the earliest results of 
this surveying process was the 
conclusion that the whole stretch of 
the Middle English period could be 
divided into four distinct sub- 
periods. Into each of these we will 
now direct at least a glance. 


2. The Period of 
Religious Record 
(1150 - 1250) 


a. Overview 

The initial phase in the 
revival of English as a means of 
written expression is usually 
dubbed "The Period of Religious 
Record" by literary historians. This 
designation pretty well indicates 
the limited scope of what we have, 
together with its distance from what 
would normally pass for literature. 
Yet from this period, with all its 
real limitations, have come four 
remarkable works, each quite 
unlike the others, which for dif- 
ferent reasons deserve some notice. 
Two of these are of extraordinary 
quality and have a capacity still to 
interest readers. A third is now 
nothing more than a museum piece, 
like one of those wooly mammoths 
unearthed from the frozen tundra — 
impressive in its way, certainly, 
but not something one would like to 
have in the house. The fourth, 
because it is a romance born out of 
its time, will be discussed when we 
come to deal with the romance as a 
genre in our treatment of the 
subsequent period. 


b. The Ancrene Riwle 
The first of the four, the 
Ancrene Riwle, was composed some- 


time between 1150 and 1200 by an 


anonymous author for the purpose 
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of instructing three well-born 
young sisters who had determined 
to embark upon the life of 
anchoresses, that is, to be recluses 
who would live wall-up in cells 
attached to a church. Almost 
everything about this work, its date, 
its place of provenance (the early 
manuscripts are all in West Mid- 
lands), and the identity of both the 
author and the three sisters, has 
been the subject of lively contro- 
versy. The one thing on which 
everyone is agreed is that it is a 
wise, witty, down-to-earth docu- 
ment which not only provides a 
great deal of theoretical and 
practical information about a way of 
life which is almost inconceivable 
to most moderns, but also acquaints 
us with a remarkable personality — 
that of its author. Apparently an 
old friend of the anchoresses' 
family, he shows himself to be a 
sagacious but independent-minded 
and imaginative man who can 
unselfconsciously blend homeliness 
and humor with ascetical precepts 
and exalted spiritual ideals. When 
he is prescribing norms and rules 
for his nuns, he advocates rigor, yet 
remains flexible and sensitive to 
the differing strengths and abilities 
of individuals. But in the end it is 
the strength and vitality of his 
language which has, more than 
anything else, earned him a place in 
the history of the literature. 
Considering that he was a pioneer in 
the creation of Middle English prose 


as an expository vehicle, his 
manner of expression displays won- 
derful vividness, ease, suppleness, 
and variety. Baugh calls the Riwle 
"the most remarkable prose work in 
English literature between King 
Alfred and Malory." Seeing that the 
competition includes Alfric and 
Wulfstan before and Chaucer, 
Trevisa, and Caxton after, this is 
high praise indeed. 


c. The Owl and the 
Nightingale 

The second particulary notable 
work of the period, a 1,704-line 
secular poem in _ four-stress 
couplets called The Owl and the 
Nightingale, was written about the 
year 1195, almost certainly in 
Dorsetshire, and very probably by a 
cleric named Master Nicholas of 
Guildford, who is alluded to in the 
poem itself. It is cast in a form 
common enough in the continental 
literature of the period, the 
"literary debate," whose origins 
can be traced back to the pastoral 
poetry of Theocritus and the 
Eclogues of Virgil. The early 
Middle Ages elaborated the form, 
and we have numerous examples 
from the eighth century onwards, 
one of them, the Conflictus Veris et 
Hiemis ("The Contest between 
Spring and Winter") by Alcuin. 
What is special about The Ow] and 
the Nightingale, however, is that it 


“was composed in English at a time 


long before the language was 
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producing anything else compar- 
able, that it is purely secular (in 
spite of the efforts of later inter- 
preters to read it as a religious 
allegory), and that it is terrifically 
entertaining. The narrator de- 
scribes how he finds the two birds 
of the title in a small, hidden 
valley, the songbird perched safely 
in a thick hedge, the owl on a 
decaying tree-stump. The nightin- 
gale, perceiving that she may be 
intended as the bird of prey's next 
meal, begins by insulting both its 
looks ("I am the worse for seeing 
you!") and its voice ("When | hear 
your foul howling, I would rather 
spit than sing!"), and then goes on 
to criticize its gloomy disposition. 
The owl, being a bird of night, 
endures this kind of abuse until it 
begins to get dark, when, having 
failed to lure her tormentor into 
coming within talon's reach, she 
rejoins in kind. The nightingale, 
she contends, is a useless bird who 
entices human beings into sins of 
the flesh with her amorous, sweetly 
sentimental song. And so the argu- 
ment continues, peppered with wit 
on both sides, until the birds agree 
to submit their quarrel to a neutral 
judge and fly off to do so, losing 
themselves to the narrator's sight. 


d. The Ormulum 

The third work of this 
period worth noting is also in verse, 
but of a different sort altogether. 
Called the Ormulum after Orm, the 


Augustinian canon who addressed it 
to his brother Walter from northern 
Lincolnshire around the year 1200, 
it is a relentlessly religious work. 
In dealing with it, we may be 
tempted to feel a certain gratitude 
toward those processes of attrition 
and loss which we ordinarily regret: 
in its original form it came to a 
total of 150,000 lines of irregularly 
rimed, vaguely iambic tetrameter! 
Of this, for better or worse, only 
about 20,000 lines survive. The 
subject matter of the work is 
straightforward religious instruc- 
tion and moral exhortation. Poor 
Walter may not have been very 
bright, even if hewas an absolutely 
voracious reader, because brother 
Orm tends to go on at tedious length 
about things which most medieval 
Christians would have found fairly 
obvious. This he does, furthermore, 
without a single flash of the kind of 
imagination and humor to be found 
in the Owl and the Nightingale and 
even in the Ancrene Riwle. What 
makes his work notable, then? It is 
certainly not its intrinsic interest, 
but rather — at this rudimentary 
stage in the development of written 
Middle English — that something 
like it could be produced at all, and 
produced, moreover, in such over- 
whelming quantity. 

But there are a couple 
further reasons why this unattrac- 
tive behemoth merits a bit of our 


attention along the way: its language 


and the character of its author. 
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The Ormulum’s sheer volume makes 
it a valuable source of knowledge 
about early Middle English 
vocabulary and idiom, as well as 
about the kinds of things English at 
this stage of its history was able, or 
not able, to do. In the course of 
writing a poem more than fourteen 
times the length of the Aenied, Orm 
got to try out practically every 
trick in the linguistic repertoire. 
Even in the mere thirteen percent of 
his output which remains to us, 
scholars have an enormous samp- 
ling, and they have made the most of 
it. Further, if one tries to imagine 
the sort of man who would be 
willing and able to quill-scratch 
that much rimed and metered moral 
advice onto parchment, then the 
author himself starts to take on a 
certaii interest. Actually, Orm is 
the first instance of what we will 
come to recognize as a familiar 
English type: the earnest reformer, 
intent on the betterment of himself 
and everyone else. As such, he is at 
the head of a long procession of 
similar characters who will emerge 
over the succeeding centuries from 
out of a back door on the shadowy 
and somber side of "merrie 
England": the Lollard, the Puritan, 
and their secularized descendant, 
the devotee of World Improvement — 
Chaucer's Parson, John Bunyan, and, 
dare it be said, H. G. Wells. 

Before passing on to take up 
the next of the four sub-periods of 
Middle English literature, it would 


perhaps not be entirely beside the 
point to take cognizance of the fact 
that it is impossible to form 
anything near a fair impression of 
the intellectual and cultural life of 
the English people between 1066 
and 1250 on the basis of the 
vernacular literature alone. The 
vastly greater part of this life was 
being carried on and recorded in 
Latin, and a little of it in one 
variety or another of French. If one 
reckons with those who wrote in 
other languages, among whom are 
some very great and very "English" 
figures from the fields of church, 
state, and university life, one can 
only conclude that the late eleventh 
through mid-thirteenth centuries 
qualify as a particular kind of 
cultural climax, a lively and 
important period in the history of 


civilization in England. 
: b 
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3. The Period of 
Religious and Secular 
Literature 
(1250 - 1350) 


a. Overview 

The "Period of Religious 
Record" is generally held to have 
continued until about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, when it was 
succeeded by another, normally 
called by some such bland, inclu- 
sive title as "The Period of Religous 
and Secular Literature." This 
second phase was marked by the 
composition of more properly liter- 
ary works, including much in verse, 
which displayed an increase in 
imagination and a refinement of 
literary technique. For the most 
part, the products of this period 
blend a strong folk element with the 
second-hand influence of ecclesias- 
tical and courtly culture. Compared 
with the coaeval vernacular litera- 
tures of the continent, which 
happened at this time to be ex- 
periencing a remarkable flowering, 
the English product is still rela- 
tively scant in quantity and primi- 
tive in quality. 

There were, nonetheless, 
three important developments 
during this period which together 
laid the ground-work for the great 
achievements of the next: the 
importation of the romance as the 
principal narrative form, the new 
types of religious literature which 


grew up under the influence of the 
recently-arrived orders of men- 
dicant friars, and the burgeoning of 
the lyric. Each of these represents 
a fresh infusion of continental, 
mainly French, influence; in each 
case this influence was welcomed 
and quickly assimilated. Once 
again English literary culture was 
drawn closer to that of the rest of 
western Europe, in relation to which 
it remained, still, a kind of country 
cousin. This was, however, a neces- 
sary and inevitable step which 
reflected two important new reali- 
ties: first, the growing self-confi- 
dence which had resulted from the 
progressive forging of a newly cohe- 
sive national identity; next, the 
increasing importance of England as 
a player upon the European stage. 


b. A New Style in Religious 
Writings 

We will be examining the 
lyric in some detail later. A close 
examination of the new style of 
religious literature, granting its 
importance, would carry us too far 
afield, although we may pause at 
this time to permit ourselves the 
benefit of a few generalizations. 
First of all, the tone of this 
literature is distinctly different 
from that of the religious literature 
of the earlier period. It is more 
warmly devotional, more humane, 


and more aimed at the spiritual 


needs of everyday Christians. It 
concentrated on the essentials: 
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prayers, the basic teachings of the 
catechism, advice to confessors and 
penitents on the overcoming of vice 
and the acquisition of virtue. In 
spite of its surface simplicity, 
however, there was behind much of 
this literature the great theological 
learning of the universities and the 
broad pastoral experience of the 
friars, who, at their best, went 
about the countryside independent 
of jurisdictional constraints and 
without the encumbrance of 
benefices, addressing themselves 
directly to the spiritual good of 
individuals in all classes of society. 
Eventually the friars, of whose 
freedom and popularity the great 
mass of ordinary parish clergy 
always remained envious, saw some 
of their more prominent members 
appointed to positions in the 
hierarchy, like the Franciscan John 
Pecham, installed as Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1281. From such 
positions the friars began to exert 
even greater influence on tone of 
English piety. The literature which 
they stimulated, not all of it written 
by them, falls into three classes: 
penitential manuals, cycles of 
sermons (more properly called 
"homilies") keyed to the annual 
cycle of feasts and seasons in the 
Church year, and collections of 
saints' legends. Contrary to what 
one might expect, of these three 
kinds of writing, it is the 
penitential works which turn out to 
have been the most widely read in 


their own day and which might hold 
the greatest interest for readers 
today. The best of the manuals, like 
Robert of Brunne's Handlyng Synne 
of 1303, and the 1340 Ayenbite of 
Inwit ("Remorse of Conscience") by 
Dan Michel of Northgate, were the 
practical psychological handbooks 
of their day, and are still really 
engaging works in a lively style, 
filled with vivid anecdotes illus- 
trating the problems and weak- 
nesses of ordinary human beings. 
While the two treatises just men- 
tioned are in prose, there were also 
some composed in verse around the 
middle of the thirteenth century 
which displayed many of the same 
literary strengths: the Speculum 
Vitae ("Mirror of Life") by William 
of Nassynton, and The Prick of 
Conscience, an anonymous 9,624- 
line poem on the wretched condition 
of mankind and The Four Last 
Things (Death, Judgment, Heaven 
and Hell). Judging from the number 
of extant manuscripts and the 
frequency of quotation and allusion, 
the popularity of this work, from 
the time of its appearance until the 
beginning of the Reformation, 
exceeded that of any other Middle 
English poem, including the master- 
works of Chaucer and Langland. 
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c. The Romance 


It is the among the 
romances, however, that we find 
what is, considered in strictly 
literary terms, the most important 
achievement of medieval literature. 
The romance as a genre is ulti- 
mately traceable to that remarkable 
outburst of twelfth-century creati- 
vity which one associates with the 
rise of "courtly love" in the south of 
France. Expressing itself at first 
mainly in Provencal lyrics, it soon 
moved north, through the patronage 
of that remarkable woman, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, and of Marie of 
France, Countess of Champaigne, 
Eleanor's daughter by her first 
marriage to Louis VII. Once arrived 
on the Ile de France, the creative 
emphasis of the courtly tradition 
shifted from the lyric to the 
Narrative, and the romance was 
forged, partly out of materials 
already to hand in the chansons de 
geste and Celtic legends, partly out 
of sheer inventiveness, by one poet 
above all: Chrétien de Troyes, (fl. 
1160-1190). There may have been a 
few narratives which could qualify 
as romances before him, but in his 
widely-read and imitated works 
such as Cligés, Erec and Enid, 
Yvain, and especially Le Chevalier 
de la Charrette, Chrétien defined 
the genre's classic form and single- 
handedly introduced its most 
characteristic matter, that of the 
Arthurian legend, the so-called 


"Matter of Britain."’ Chrétien's 
access to this Arthurian material 
may well have come by way of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine herself, for 
her second husband, Henry II, had 
been busily promoting the cult of 
this figure from the remote Celtic 
past as a means of producing a new 
national myth which could equally 
inspire both the English and the 


Norman constituents of his realm.4 
What is certain, however, is that the 
single most important medieval 
source of Arthuriana, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's Latin Historia Regum 
Britanniae, had just been produced 


‘In addition to this, there were also the 
“Matter of France," about Charlemagne 
and his knights, and "The Matter of 
Rome,” reclothing the characters of 
classical antiquity, including those of 
the Homeric epics, in medieval garb. 
These were supposed to be all, 
according to the French poet Jean 
Bodel, writing his Chanson des Saisnes 
toward the beginning of the thirteenth 
century: 
N'en sont que trois materes a nul 
home entendant 
De France, et de Bretaigne, et de 
Rome la grant. 

But let this be a lesson in 
avoiding hasty generalizations: when 
the English finally got into the romance 
business in a big way, they added a 
fourth, the "Matter of England," which 
featured local heroes from Old English 
times. 


2This motivation is an obvious one, but 


‘was curiously overlooked until G. H. 


Gerould wrote "King Arthur and His 
Politics,” Speculum II (1927), pp. 33-51. 
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(in 1137) at Oxford and, under the 
royal patronage, had immediately 
achieved a wide circulation, being 
translated straightway into French 
by Geoffrey Gaimar, a Norman poet 


in the train of Eleanor. 

Upon her marriage to Henry 
II], Eleanor brought with her to 
England her courtier-poets, who 
wrote within the newly fashionable 
courtly conventions, and who would 
soon be hard at work turning out 
romances in the mode of Chrétien. 
Initially they had no direct impact 
on Middle English literature. 
Rather, they made their contri- 
butions to that separate Anglo- 
Norman literature alluded to 
earlier. Still, one of them named 
Wace (c.1100—c.1175), by undertak- 
ing a fresh and brilliantly poetic 
translation into French of the 
Historia Regum Britaniae, which he 
published under the title Romande 
Brut, unintentionally provided the 
spur for the first romance in Middle 
English, Layamon's Brut (c. 1205). 


3 The scale of this success was 
something probably unique in the 
annals of European literature up to 
that time. Baugh informs us (A Literary 
History of England, p. 170 fn.) that 
Alfred of Beverly, writing around 1150, 
said that Geoffrey of Monmouth's work 
was such a common subject of 
conversation that anyone who did not 
know its stories was considered a fool. 
Over 200 early manuscripts of the work 
in its original Latin version have been 
found by scholars in all parts of 
Europe. 


The author, a priest serving a 
parish in an obscure town on the 
banks of the Severn in Worcester- 
shire, seems not to have realized at 
all that he was making literary 
history, but undertook the work as a 
kind of passtime, intending origin- 
ally to do nothing more than 
conflate some items gleaned from 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History (which 
he had in both the original Latin 
and Alfred's Old English) with some 
other material out of a new French 
book, one by a certain Wace, which 
had recently fallen into his hands. 
"How he could write!" exclaimed 
Layamon in the introduction to his 
own work, thereby giving us what 
may amount to the first English 
book review. Layamon was im- 
pressed enough to pretty much drop 
the Bede and concentrate instead on 
translating and improving the 
Roman de Brut. He ended up with an 
English alliterative poem, orna- 
mented with a good deal of rime, 
about twice the length of the Anglo- 
Norman original. Unfortunely, La- 
yamon's Brut was brought to birth 
two generations two soon; conse- 
quently, in addition to the distinc- 
tion of being the first English 
romance, it also has that of being 
the last for two generations to come. 

Sometime shortly before 1250 
(it is difficiult to be certain of the 
dates), an unnamed poet penned a 
surprising narrative based on an 


‘Eastern story with analogues in the 


Arabian Nights and entitled it 
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Fioris and Blauncheflour. Then, 
soon after 1250, the first two 
Middle English romances in what 
would quickly become a fairly 
steady stream of them made their 
appearance: King Horn and Havelok 
the Dane, both anonymous, both 
dealing with the "Matter of Eng- 
land," both showing the influence of 
that "bourgeois" taste which would 
become the hallmark of the English 
romance, as distinguished from 
those produced on the continent, 
where the romance remained for a 
long time strictly an aristocratic 
genre. These bourgeois elements 
included a prominent role for non- 
aristocratic characters and a 
respectful treatment of their work 
and way of life; a more realistic 
portrayal even of court life; an 
emphasis on adventure rather than 
on the love-element; the glorifi- 
cation of the natural and homely 
virtues, rather than of sophisticated 
and remote ideals or artificial and 
courtly manners. But perhaps the 
single most striking effect of the 
middle-class influence on the shape 
of English romance was the general 
rejection in England of the notion 
that adultery was an essential 
aspect of the courtly love relation- 
ship. This aspect looms so large in 
the most famous continental 
romances — in Tristan and Iseult, 
for example, and in those about 
Lancelot — that we sometimes tend to 
forget that it was not present at all 
in many and explicitly rejected in a 


few. At any rate, the English 
romance almost always shied away 
from it, and this is attributed by 
many critics to the fact that the 
middle class found adultery a great 
deal harder to swallow than the 
aristocrats did, perhaps because 
middle-class marriage more often 
had the character of a personal 
commitment than a familial 
alliance. 

From 1300 on, the produc- 
tion of English romances continued 
apace. The most famous and endur- 
ing (it was still being reworked 
afresh as late as the seventeenth 
century) was Guy of Warwick, whose 
earliest and best version was 
produced about 1300, at about the 
same time as Bevis of Hampton, an 
internationally popular story of 
which there came to be verions 
in languages as remote as Slavonic. 
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From 1350 or slightly earlier come 
two other romances on the "Matter 
of England" with enduring reputa- 
tions: Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Athelston, whose hero bears the 
name but not the historical identity 
of the famous Old English king. 
Nor was the "Matter of Rome" 
neglected during this period: from 
it we have several English romances 


on the pseudo-history*of Alexander 
the Great, several more on the fall of 
Troy, and a handful of others based 
on Virgil's Aeneid and Statius' 
Thebaid. There is even a clutch of 
Middle English romances from the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries based on the "Matter of 
France": a Song of Roland (rather 
short, and far inferior to the famous 
Old French poem), and two groups of 
poems whose stories center around 
what purports to be the history of 
the reign of Charlemagne. These, 


4 The word is carefully chosen. All of 
these "Alexander" poems, both in 
Middle English and in continental 
languages, derive from the same single 
source: The History of Alexander the 
Great by "pseudo-Callisthenes,” a 
Hellenized Egyptian writing in Alexan- 
dria around the year A. D. 200. This 
author contrived to have Alexander 
born in Egypt, and dwelt at great 
length on the hero's travels in India, 
which allowed for much fanciful 
description. This version of Alexander's 
life, being more colorful and exotic 
than the real one, gained and main- 
tained complete dominance throughout 
the middle ages. 


judging from the smai] number of 
manuscripts and the lack of diffu- 
sion, seem never to have been very 
popular. 

Oddly enough, the "Matter of 
Britain" got off to a slow start in 
Middle English, perhaps because, 
thanks to the efforts of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and the Norman and 
French romancers connected to her, 
it had already been shaped in a way 
which the English found excessively 
continental and aristocratic. Al- 
though there is an Arthur and 
Merlin from around 1300, for 
example, there is in Middle English 
only one romance centering com- 
pletely on Arthur's most famous 
knight, Lancelot of the Laik, and it 
comes from the late fifteenth 
century, barely qualifying for 
inclusion in the medieval canon. 
There are two verse romances 
bearing the title Morte Arthure, an 
alliterative one from around 1360 
and a rhymed, stanzaic one from 
around 1400, both of which were 
among the sources Malory drew 
upon in preparing his famous prose 
compendium of Arthurian material 
in the 1460's. Even those legends of 
the Arthurian cycle which dealt 
with the Grail, so much favored on 
the continent, did not excite much 
interest on the part of Middle 
English romancers. From around 
1300 we have a northern English Sir 
Tristram, and then from sometime 


‘later (but before 1350) an anony- 


mous Sir Perceval of Gales, and a 
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Joseph of Arimathie. Thereafter 
there is nothing until shortly 
before Malory, when a London 
skinner, Henry Lovelich, wrote The 
History of the Holy Grail, from 
which Malory borrowed. 

In spite of the conviction of 
people like Jean Bodel that no one 
would be interested in them, Middle 
English writers continued to break 
the rules and produce romances 
whose subject matter lay entirely 
outside of the three "Matters" 
recognized on the continent and the 
additional "Matter of England" 
which they had established for 
themselves already. Very typically 
English is The Squire of Low Degree, 
in which a commoner falls in love 
with the daughter of the King of 
Hungary — the sort of thing on which 
the London tabloids still thrive, 
_ even with the gender of the roles 


reversed.-> This and a number of 
other fourteenth century non-cycle 
romances, such as Eger and Grime, 
explore what we would today call 
the psycho-pathology of love. The 
aforementioned princess of 
Hungary, for example, keeps what 
she thinks is the dead body of her 
lover lying around in her bedroom 
for a whole seven years until, 
luckily, the real Squire reappears, 
hale and hearty, on her doorstep. 


5 If metrical romances were still being 
written, we would doubtless be treated 
to The Bonnie Prince and the Lady Di 
and to Sire Andrewe and the Fergie of 
Low Esteem. 


After a lot of fascinating 
explanations, the two marry, air out 
the bedchamber, and presumably 
give the poor nameless corpse a 
decent burial. In Amis and Ami- 
Joun, again in a way which seems 
somehow very recognizably English, 
it is an idealized male friendship 
which is celebrated within the 
conventions of the genre (to no one's 
apparent scandal, it may be noted). 
Each of the friends in this edifying 
tale does little favors for the other, 
like knowingly contracting leprosy 
or slaying his own children when 
the other's life is at stake. From 
the north of the country came a 
batch of romances, like Sir 
Eglamour, Ocatavian, and theTorrent 
of Portingale, which anticipated 
Chaucer's Clerk's Tale by present- 
ing us with incredibly patient and 
long-suffering wives — and, in the 
case of Sir Isumbras, with a simi- 
larly graced husband. 

Some of the non-cycle romances 
gave a prominent place to the super- 
natural: in William of Palerne the 
hero spends a part of his life as a 
werewolf, and in Partonope of Blois 
and Partenay (both probably based 
upon the same source) the hero falls 
in love with a fairy (female variety), 
in the first case happily, in the 
second unhappily. 

Finally, and perhaps inevit- 
ably, the romance as a genre was 
bent to moral and religious pur- 


‘poses. In some of these works, like 


Sir Amadas_ and Sir Cleges, the 
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central] characters act mainly as 
exemplars of the various virtues. In 
others, like Titus and Vespasian 
and The King of Tars, the mira- 
culous power of Christian faith in 
general is the theme. Sometimes 
this power is demonstrated in 
bizarre forms; in the latter, for 
instance, a Christian princess who 
is having trouble converting the 


Sultan to whom she is married®© 
gives birth to a positively revolting 
and formless lump of flesh. 
Convinced that it somehow has a 
soul, the princess contrives to have 
it baptized, whereupon, of course, it 
is transformed into a perfectly 
beautiful baby boy, and the Sultan, 
mightily impressed, hastens to the 
font. 

It is perhaps significant 
that the very best examples of the 
romance in Middle English, Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight and 
Chaucer's Troilus and Crisseyde, 
both depart from the standard 
norms of the genre in important 
ways, and that Chaucer's last 
serious effort at romance, The 
Knight's Tale, apparently intended 
at first as an independent work 
under the title Palamon and Arcite, 
eventually wound up being set into 
a context in the Canterbury Tales 


6 Why didn't she marry a nice 
Christian boy in the first place? For 
reasons of high diplomatic policy, of 
course. Sometimes it wasn't much fun 
being a princess. 


‘courtly 
7 A Literary History of England, p. 174. 


where it is made to appear an 
outmoded and no longer really vital 
kind of literature. It may be that 
this is because the romance arrived 
in Middle English at a date when, as 
an aristocratic genre on the 
continent, it was already well past 
its prime. Professor Baugh 
correctly observes: 

"The great creative period of 
medieval romance was the 
twelfth century, and the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth. By the 
end of the latter century the 
type begins to deteriorate. 
Poets, chewing over the old 
straw, are driven to desperate 
measures to make it seem more 
palatable. Overstraining after 
effect replaces the easy confi- 
dence of a Chrétien de Troyes or 
a Gottfried von Strassburg. 
Most of our English romances 
belong to the fourteenth 
century and nearly all of them 
are adaptations or translations 
from French originals. Yet 
while they seldom come up to 
the level of medieval romance at 
its best, it must not be thought 
that they are quite what readers 
of Chaucer might infer from Sir 


Thopas. " v7 


d. Two Other Genres 

There are two other genres 
besides the romance which were 
associated with the conventions of 
love and which were 
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eventually produced by Middle 
English writers of the period before 
Chaucer. One of these, the Breton 
lay, was essentially aristocratic, 
sponsored by Marie of France, and 
easily accomodated to courtly 
themes. The lay differed from the 
romance chiefly in length, being 
much shorter, and sometimes having 
a connection to Celtic legend either 
in setting or through some traffic 
with the supernatural of the sort 
which had come to be associated 
with the Celtic past. Actually, a 
great many of the "Breton lays" 
churned out during the high Middle 
Ages in France as well as England 
had nothing whatever to do with 
Brittany, either in origin or in 
spirit, and the Breton reference was 
purely conventional, intended to 
arouse interest in potential readers, 
since the Bretons had as a people a 
high reputation for story-telling. 
Chaucer's Franklin tries this trick 
when he tells his fellow pilgrims 
that he is going to regale them with 
a "Breton lay" but in fact delivers 
something quite different, albeit a 
story set in Brittany. The best 
Middle English examples of this 
genre are The Earl of Toulouse, Sir 
Orfeo (a medieval transformation of 
the classical myth of Orpheus and 
Eurydice), the Lay le Freine, Sir 
Degaré, Sir Launfal, and Emare. 
The Breton lay was also adapted for 
purposes of piety, and especially as 
a vehicle for narrating miracles of 
the Virgin. 


The other narrative genre 
popular in the high middle ages was 
the fabliau. Although connected 
with the courtly tradition, it plays 
off of it by humorous contrast 
rather than by respectful obser- 
vance of its conventions. One way of 
defining the form would be to call it 
the "dirty joke" of the courtly 
tradition. While its origins were 
not in high culture, it gained a great 
vogue among aristocratic patrons as 
well as middle-class readers, and 
on the continent the collections of 
fabliaux were quite numerous by 
the time Chaucer included a number 
of them in his Canterbury Tales. 
The typical fabliau stands all the 
conventions of courtly romance on 
their heads: instead of being 
possessed of noble birth, refined 
feelings, gallantry, and idealism, 
the characters of the fabliau are 
low-born, grossly and openly carnal 
in their motivations, lewd in their 
behavior, and cynically "realistic" 
in their dealings with life. If the 
romantic hero is willing to undergo 
great travail to gain the favor of his 
coldly remote liege-lady, the 
central character of the fabliau 
schemes without scruple to bed the 
nearest (and usually quite avail- 
able) wench. If the characters of 
romance gain in dignity and wisdom 
through their trials, those of the 
fabliau eventually lose what scraps 
of dignity they might have had to 


‘start with, and, even when they 


receive a brutal come-uppance for 
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their pains, they remain in the end 
completely unreformed. The first 
fabliau in English, Dame Sirith, 
appeared surpisingly early, around 
1250. Yet, due perhaps to the same 
strain in the English character 
which led to the rejection adultery 
as acentral feature in the romances, 
the fabliaux were never as popular 
in England as they were elsewhere 
in western Europe. Compared to the 
nearly one hundred and fifty which 
have survived from the period in 
French, and nearly as many in 
Italian, the English crop of a couple 
dozen is meagre. Of the fabliaux 
produced in Middle English, far and 
away the best are those of Chaucer, 
who gave us his several examples by 
way of the Miller's, Reeve's, Friar's, 
Summoner's, Merchant's, Shipman's 
and Cook's tales, with that of the 
Wife of Bath landing somewhere 


’ near the borderline. 
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4. The Period of Great 
Individual Writers 
(1350 - 1400) 


a. The Alliterative Revival 

What happened in English 
literature during the second half of 
the fourteenth century seems nearly 
miraculous. The kind of literary 
activity we have been discussing 
went on unabated, but along side it 
and within it grew up _ two 
phenomena which so far exceeded in 
quality and lasting significance 
anything so far accomplished that 
they have pushed everything else 
from the period into obscurity. One 
of these is "The Alliterative 
Revival." The term "revival," would 
not be quite accurate if it were 
understood to refer to the allitera- 
tion, since alliterative poetry, with 
and without ornamental rime, had 
been produced almost continuously, 
as we have seen, especially in the 
north and west, since the very 
beginning of the Middle English 
period. But the term "Alliterative 
Revival" is perfectly accurate when 
taken as pointing to a kind of 
quantum leap in the quality and 
sophistication of native English 
poetry. Of course, as we know from 
the Chaucer's contemptuous allu- 
sion in the Parson's Prologue (line 
43) to "'rum, ram, ruf,' by lettre," 
there was a great deal of perfectly 


trashy stuff cranked out by hacks 


in this mode. Mercifully most of it 
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seems to have been recognized even 
in the fourteenth century for what 
it was and not allowed to survive the 
period. But the best works of the 
Alliterative Revival are truly mag- 
nificent. What got revived, then, 
was not merely the alliterative form 
of verse, but the inner spirit of the 
poetry itself — in its subtlty, its 
inner complexity, its depth, and its 
universality. 

The inclusion in this course 
of the complete Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, together with 
translator Brian Stone's excellent 
introduction and appendices, dis- 
penses us from engaging in any 
generalizations about it here. 
Suffice it to say that its author, 
whoever he may have been, is as 
often called "The Pearl Poet" as he 
is called "The Gawain Poet" because 
in The Pearl he gave us undoubted- 
ly the finest allegory in Middle 
English (pace Professor Donaldson's 
vote for Piers Plowman, below). His 
two other known works, Patience 
and Cleneness, are more didactic in 
tone and not up to his highest 
standard in style, but, alongside 
comparable works from the same 
period, they do him no dishonor 
either. 

Since the course does not 
include even a sampling of the other 
great work of the Alliterative 
Revival, William Langland's The 
Vision of William concerning Piers 
the Plowman, (usually cited simply 
as Piers Plowman) we should devote 


some attention to it here. [ have 
therefore reprinted large extracts 
from the excellent short 
introduction which Professor E. 
Talbot Donaldson wrote for the 
selections from the poem in the 
third edition of the Norton 
Anthology of English Literature: 
The large number of manu- 
scripts in which the Vision of Piers 
Plowman has been preserved 
indicates its wide popularity from 
the end of the 14th century up to 
the reign of Elizabeth I. Yet 
celebrated as the poem was, we 
know little about its origin. It 
exists in three versions, which 
scholars refer to as the A, B, and C 
Texts. The first, about 2,400 lines 
long, stops at a rather inconclusive 
point in the action; the second is a 
revision of the first, plus an 
extension of more than 4,000 lines: 
and the third is a revision of the 
second. The name frquently 
associated with the poem is 
William Langland, but who he was 
and whether he wrote all three 
versions is not known. The little 
that can be inferred about him 
suggests that he came from the 
west of England and was probably 
a native of the Malvern Hills area 
in which the poem is set and 
where many of the surviving 
Manuscripts were copied. If he 
wrote all three versions, then his 
interests and opinions must have 
changed while he was working, for 
the versions differ from one 
another in many respects; but if 
more than one poet was involved, 
then it is extraordinary that all 
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three versions share the same 
highly individual poetic style and 
reflect the same curious and 
interesting poetic personality. 
Whatever its origin, the poem was 
avidly read and studied by a great 
many people. Within four years of 
the writing of the second version 
which scholars have good 
evidence to date 1377, the year of 
Edward III's death and Richard II's 
accession to the throne — it had 
become so well known that the 
leaders of the Peasants’ Revolt of 
1381 used phrases borrowed from 
it as part of the rhetoric of the 
rebellion. The poem must there- 
fore have managed to catch the 
imagination of a number of 
readers. 

Piers Plowman has the form of 
a dream vision, a common medi- 
eval type in which the author 
presents his story under the guise 
of having dreamed it. Most dream 
visions concern romantic love; 
Piers Plowman also concerns love, 
but in this instance the love is 
theological. The dream vision 
generally involves allegory, not 
only because one expects from a 
dream the unrealistic, the fanciful, 
but also because men have always 
suspected that dreams relate the 
truth in a disguised form — that 
they are natural allegories. Piers 
Plowman is perhaps the greatest of 
English allegories, though the 
reader who expects to find in it 
the kind of definite and clear 
statement that allegory makes in 
the morality Everyman will be 
disapppointed; allegory is used 
here not so much in order to 


fas hf 


define the known, as the character 
"Good Deeds" does in that play, as 
to explore the unknown, in 
particular the great spiritual 
mysteries of Christianity. When 
handling these the _ poet's 
imagination (for convenience let 
us assume a single poet, Lang- 
land) is apt to soar into a mode of 
expression that stimulates and 
excites the reader's imagination 
while, perhaps, bewildering his 
intellect. Langland's theme is 
nothing less than the history of 
Christianity as it unfolds both in 
the world of the Old and New 
Testaments and in the life and 
heart of an individual 14th- 
century Christian — two seemingly 
distinct realms between which the 
poet's allegory moves with dizzy- 
ing rapidity. 

Expanding the genre of dream- 
vision, Piers Plowman takes the 
form of a whole series of visions, 
separated by brief intervals in 
which the narrator is awake. 
The prologue of the poem 
introduces the famous first vision 
of the Field of Folk. The poet 
thought of Christianity as properly 
informing — and reforming — 
society, and he describes 14th 
century English society in terms of 
its failure to represent an ideal 
society living according to 
Christian principles: hence the 
satirical poetry for which Langland 
is generally noted. Society's 
failure, of course, is attributable in 
part to the corruption of the 
church and churchmen, and 
whenever he considers clerical 
and ecclesiastical corruption, he 


pours oul savagely indignant 
Satire. But he is equally angry 
with the failure of the wealthy 
laity — untaught by the church to 
practice charity — to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor, and it was 
probably his preoccupation with 
the poor that made his poem 
popular with the rebels of 1381; 
these, though confused in their 
motives, were eager to obtain 
correction of certain social abuses 
that Langland touches upon. This 
use of his poem must have 
horrified him, for despite his 
interest in social reform, he 
remains a fundamentally conser- 
vative and orthodox thinker: yet 
his passionate sympathy for the 
common man — idealized in his 
titular hero Piers the Plowman — 
made him seem a radical who felt 
that true religion was best repre- 
sented not by the church but by 
the humblest orders of society. 
Many persons reading his poem 
more than a century and a half 
after it was written (it was first 
printed in 1550) saw in its 
Prologue strong historical reasons 
for the reformation of the church 
that had been carried out in the 
intervening years.* 
That the Reformation should 
have looked back to Langland as a 
kindred spirit is understandable, 
but involved a serious misreading of 
his fundamental attitude; he was 
unhappy with the state of his 
church and his society, but he was 
not the proto-Puritan which some in 


® Volume I (New York: W. W. Norton 
Company, 1974), pp. 349-350. 


the sixteenth century, who tended 
to concentrate only on certain parts 
of his work, made him out to be. 
The other side of Langland, the side 
that was steeped in medieval piety 
and sacramentalism, is discussed 
by Professor Donaldson in the 
follow passage, a commentary on the 
poem's Passus XXI, which depicts 
the so-called Harrowing of Hell, a 
favorite medieval subject: 
{[Passus XXI] .. . represents a 
wholly different side of Langland's 
art. It is a description of the 
central event of Christianity, 
Christ's crucifixion, followed by an 
account of his descent into Hell. 
In this passage Langland's hero 
Piers is partially indentified with 
Christ: Piers first appears in the 
poem as a simple, honest farmer, 
but later assumes aspects of Adam 
and Moses. With this 
development his farm produce 
becomes not simple foodstuffs but 
the souls of patriarchs and 
prophets, and of all mankind, 
which must be redeemed from 
Satan's power by Christ's sacrifice 
on the cross. In lines 19 and 33 
these souls are referred to as the 
"fruit" of Piers Plowman which 
Christ, having assumed Piers's 
human nature, will win back from 
Hell. The crucifixion Langland 
describes is a literal, historical 
event — yet he also talks of it as if 
it were a medieval jousting 
between the Christ-knight and an 
opponent. With Christ's death on 
the cross, the dreamer descends to 
the gates of Hell, outside of which 
Christ's soul appears as a great 
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ligt. Ihe dreamer then hears the 
debate of the four Daughters of 
God, Truth (adherence to the 
letter of the law), Righteousness, 
Peace, and Mercy. These highly 
traditional allegorical figures 
argue the effectiveness of the Old 
Law in relation to the New: the 
first two insist that Adam and Eve 
and their followers are unredeem- 
ably damned for their sin in Eden; 
the last two uphold the possibility 
that a New Law may bring them 
forgiveness. The dreamer then 
hears the debate which is going 
on inside of Hell among the devils, 
who wonder how and whether 
they can defend themselves from 
the great light outside the gate 
(this scene is based on the 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
an enormously popular and 
influential text for the Middle 
Ages). While the devils are 
speaking, Hell's gates are broken 
and Christ enters. He justifies 
despoiling (or "harrowing," the 
old word) Hell of the souls of the 
patriarchs and prophets by 
showing how the New Law he is 
bringing fulfills rather than breaks 
the Old. Lucifer is bound, the 
Four Daughters of God are 
reconciled, and the Dreamer 
wakes to celebrate Easter.” 

The complex and original 
ways in which Langland interweaves 
the inventions of his own 
imagination with the traditional 
doctrines of Christianity show him 
to be a "maker" of the first order. 
He is more demanding and less 


* Ibid., pp. 350-351. 


appealing than his great contem- 
poraries, Chaucer and the Pearl 
Poet, precisely because of his 
seriousness and originality. But in 
the end, it must be said that he is a 
true imaginative writer, not a social 
or religious propagandist, not an 
updated Orm. He has a great deal 
more in common with William Blake 
than with John Bunyan. 


b. Chaucer and His Friends 

The Alliterative Revival 
came in from the countryside, so to 
speak, from the north and the west. 
The other’ great _ literary 
phenomenon of the late fourteenth 
century was centered in the city of 
London. The astonishing brilliance 
of one poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, has 
made him seem like a lonely 
eminence and cast other writers of 
the same time and place into a 
shadowy background from which 
they seldom emerge. As extra- 
ordinary as he was, however, 
Chaucer was not an _ isolated 
individual; he had the kind of 
colleagues and the kind of audience 
who could encourage his monu- 
mental achievement and so have a 
part making it possible. It is rather 
Langland and the Pear] Poet who are 
the isolated figures, writing without 
any awareness of one another and 
quite possibly dying without any 
inkling of how their works would 
eventually be received. Chaucer, on 


‘the other hand, belonged to a 


metropolitan and cosmopolitan 


dee 


scene to which there also belonged 
several other writers of both prose 
and verse: John Gower, the pseudo- 
nymous "Sir John Mandeville," John 
of Trevisa, Thomas Usk, and even, in 
his peculiar way, John Wyclif. Of 
these Gower (?-1408), a man who 
managed to produce a major work in 


each of three languages, 107 was 
unquestionably the best, and was a 
personal friend of Chaucer. 

More important still, Chaucer 
belonged to a far broader European 
literary culture. He served his 
apprenticeship in the craft of 
poetry by translating the Romande 
la Rose. He knew and exchanged 
compliments with Guillaume de 
Machaut, and his death was publicly 
lamented in a ballade by Eustache 
Deschamps. His reading of Dante 
made a deep impression upon him, 
and on his trips to Italy he may 
have met both Petrarch and 
Boccaccio; whether he did or not, it 
is clear that he was familiar with 
the Visconti library, which was a 
gathering place for nothern Italian 
men of letters. He was conversant 
with the Roman classics and with a 
great deal of earlier medieval Latin 
7 His Mirour de L'Omme he wrote in 
30, 000 lines of French verse sometime 
before 1381; his Vox Clamantis , in 
10,000 lines of Latin verse shortly 
thereafter; his Confessio Amantis, a 
long treatise on the seven deadly sins 
illustrated with stories in a 
confessional framework, he wrote in 
Middle English in the last decade of 
his life. 


writing, either through translations 
or in the original, and he eventually 
undertook to translate Boethius 
himself. He may even have been 
acquainted with a couple Spanish 
works which would have found their 
way into hands when his patron, 
John of Gaunt, tried to make good 
his claim to be King of Castile. It 
was this wide exposure to the larger 
world that permitted Chaucer to 
become the poet of world rank that 
he is, on a par with the best of any 
nation, rather than merely a very 
superior Middle English versifier. 
What Chaucer bequeathed to the 
English, ultimately, was not merely 
a number of great and perennially 
appealing works, but a place in the 
sun of medieval European litera- 
ture. 


c. Fourteenth Century 
Prose 

Meanwhile, a great many forces 
were at work in shaping Middle 
English prose. Following a pattern 
which is nearly universal in the 
history of languages, verse deve- 
loped as a medium of formal written 
expression long before prose. Even 
Chaucer's prose, late in the four- 
teenth century, seems awkward and 
artificial when it is compared to the 
ease and elegance of his verse. But 
during Chaucer's life-span certain 
events occurred which encouraged 
the more rapid maturation of Middle 


‘English prose style, events which 


were occasioned, more than by 
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anything else, by the rise of the 
English-speaking middle class, with 
its need to keep control of the 
conditions of its business and 
accurate track of how that business 
was doing. 

Already in 1356 the mayor 
and aldermen of London had ordered 
the municipal courts to conduct and 
record their proceedings in English. 
In 1362 the Lord Chancellor opened 
Parliament for the first time in 
English, which set a precedent for 
the language to be used freely in 
parliamentary debates as well. 
Indeed, before it adjourned, the 
Same parliament had passed the 
Statute of Pleading, to go into effect 
at the end of the following January, 
which declared that "the king, 
desiring the good governance and 
tranquility of his people... hath 
ordained and established by the 
assent aforesaid, that all pleas 
which shall be pleaded in his courts 
whatsoever ... or in the courts and 
places of any other lords whatsoever 
within the realm, shall be pleaded, 
shewed, defended, answered, deba- 
ted, and judged in the English 
tongue ..."’’ In the same period 
English begins to be used in the 
official acts of town councils and 
gilds, and when, in 1388, 
Parliament required the submission 
of reports from localities, most were 
submitted in Latin, the customary 
legal language, but forty-nine of 


” Statutes of the Realm, I. 376. Ironi- 
cally, the text of the act was in French. 


them arrived in English, greatly 
outnumbering the few in French.”’ 
There is copious documentary evi- 
dence from this period indicating 
that facility in both Latin and 
French was waning among the very 
categories of the population, the 
clergy and the aristocracy, which 
had in earlier generations used 
them, usually if not exclusively, in 
preference to English. 

The middle class demand for 
literacy was also having its effect. 
John of Trevisa noted in Poly- 
chronicon, Il, 159: 

John Cornwaile, a maister of 
grammer, chaunged the lore in 
gramer scole and construccioun of 
Frensche in to Englische; and 
Richard Pencrich lerned that 
manere techynge of hym and other 
men of Pencrich; so that now, the 
yere of oure Lorde a thowsand thre 
hundred and foure score and fyue, 
and of the secounde kyng Richard 
after the conquest nyne, in alle the 
gramere scoles of Engelond, 
children leueth Frensche and 
construeth and lerneth in Englische 


As eager as they were to learn to 
read and write, the middle-class 
children who frequented schools 
such as those of Cornwall (at 
Oxford) and Pencrich (in London 
first, later at Oxford) may have felt 
they would have little use for 
French. Trevisa thought this to be 
a_short-sighted attitude, as "they 


-12Recorded in Toulmin Smith, English 


Gilds (Early English Text Society, O. S., 
40). 
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shulle passe the see and trauaille in 
straunge landes and in many other 
places." Indeed, Trevisa was right; 
the fruits of the change-over to 
English in the schools were soon to 
be harvested. In 1404, some Eng- 
lish ambassadors negotiating a 
peace with France, one of whom 
styled himself "Professor of Both 
Laws," begged their French opposite 
numbers to write to them only in 
Latin since French was as unknown 
to them as Hebrew (!); and Caxton, at 
the end of the century, estimated 
that"... the most quantyte of the 
people vnderstonde not latyn ne 
frensshe here in this noble royame 
of englond." 

The net effect of these 
developments in parliament, the law 
courts, and the schools was that 
English prose had to grow into the 
kind of concision and accuracy 
_ which its new uses demanded. And 
Caxton himself provided the finish- 
ing touch; many of his earliest 
publications were translations of 
prose works from Latin and the 
continental languages, and the 
process of translation itself allowed 
the style and structure of the 
originals to influence the English 
renderings and so to set a good 
example of a more sophisticated 
prose among the large audience of 
the newly literate which read them. 
It is no accident, therefore, the the 
best prose-writers of the Middle 
English period come almost all 
toward its end, chief among them 


those so often quoted in this sec- 
tion: Trevisa and Caxton, and then, 
of course, Malory. 

There is one particular 
category of earlier Middle English 
prose, however, which had unusual 
merits of its own — the religious 
writings of a prodigious crop of 
mystics. Both they and their in- 
tended audience came from the 
ranks of ordinary people, and this 
factor made their choice of English 
as a medium inevitable, although a 
couple of them, being clerics, could 
and did also write in Latin. From 
the point of view of the history of 
European religion, the sudden 
appearance of so many writers in 
this mystical vein can be explained 
in terms of the impact of the Black 
Death, the spread of the intimate 
and emotional style of Franciscan 
piety, the evangelical emphasis of 
the Lollards, and the growth of that 
spirit of individualism which would 
break out into quite different 
manifestations in the Renaissance 
and Reformation. These English 
men and women — Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, Walter Hilton, Juliana of 
Norwich, Margery Kempe, and the 
man behind The Cloud of Unknowing 
— constitute a branch of that 
Europe-wide mystical trend which 
found other centers in northern 
Germany, the Low Countries, and 
northern Italy during the later 


Middle Ages. 


But intensity of religious 
fervor does not by itself explain the 
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extraordinary literary quality of so 
many of these mystical writings, 
nearly all of which were contem- 
porary with Chaucer, whose prose 
seems slack by comparison. What 
accounts for the precocity of these 
writers? For the forcefulness of 
Richard Rolle, the refreshing di- 
rectness, verve, and imagination of 
Juliana of Norwich, or the profound 
eloquence of the author of the 
Cloud? 

The complete answer cannot 
be given, but certain parts of it 
suggest themselves, factors which 
can perhaps reveal to us something 
of what lies behind any development 
of real excellence in self- 
expression. First, these fourteenth- 
century English mystics were 
writing out of intense personal 
experience and out of an equally 
intense conviction of the enormous 
importance of this experience and 
of their mission to communicate it 
to others. Second, each of the wri- 
ters had a particular, relatively 
fresh well of language on which to 
draw. Rolle had the benefit of being 
a Latinist and a poet writing about 
matters which had already often 
been expressed in Latin and in 
poetry. Juliana, who seems to have 
been a simple woman, relatively 
unread, echoes the everyday lan- 
guage of her surroundings in Nor- 
wich and transcribes her own living 
speech so accurately that she leaves 
us with as vivid an impression of 
her personality as that other, far 


different, woman of great vitality, 
the Wife of Bath. The unknown 
author of the Cloud, who is in spite 
of his anonymity perhaps the most 
frequently read and cited of these 
writers, had so steeped himself in 
the Latin writings of Pseudo- 
Dionysius, a neo-Platonic Christian 
source of great eloquence and 
Stylistic mastery, that at times it is 
difficult to know when he is 
translating directly and when he is 
simply expressing himself in a set 
of patterns he has unconsciously 
internalized. Third, ironically, the 
literary quality of their works was 
probably helped by the fact that 
they themselves did not think of 
their works as literary. Hence, they 
are inspired, unselfconscious wri- 
ters who correctly assumed that the 
worth of their works would be 
judged, not by literary standards, 
but by the authenticity of their 
message and the honesty of its 
expression. This turned out to be 
liberating for them and permitted 
them to avoid any consciously 
"literary" turns of style, any at- 
tempt at cleverness or forced ele- 
gance, any obligation to honor dead 
conventions. Whatever the source 
of their excellence, the sudden 
emergence of their works made up 
another fourteenth-century literary 
phenomenon which can take its 
place without embarrassment beside 
the Alliterative Revival and the 


‘school of Chaucer. 
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5. The Period of 
Transition 
(1400 - 1500) 


a. Chaucerian Afterglow 

If what happened to Middle 
English literature in the later 
fourteenth century seems well-nigh 
miraculous, what happened there- 
after in the fifteenth seems, by 
contrast, all too natural, and it need 
not detain us for very long. The 
presence in a era of a universally 
acclaimed genius is not always 
beneficent in its effects. T. S. Eliot 
noted the baleful influence of 
Milton on various poets who came 
after him and who, in attempting to 
sound like Milton, succeeded only 
in thoroughly ruining their own 
natural voices. The effect of Chaucer 
_ was in some ways similar, though 
more concentrated in time and 
perhaps not as deadly. By 1400 
every self-respecting English poet 
(and the number of those in the 
realm trying their hand at poetry 
was growing) wanted to write just 
like Chaucer. It could be that this 
was mainly in response to the 
demands of the audience, but more 
likely it proceeded just as much 
from the vanity of the poets. 

In the end, few of these 
poets produced anything of great 
merit, but those who came the 
closest to achieving the virtues of 
Chaucer were, ironically, Scotsmen, 
who started out at the farthest 


remove from their master both 
geographically and linguistically. 
This may, indeed, have been the 
secret of their relative success, 
since writing in a different dialect 
from his made slavish imitation 
impracticable and threw them back 
on their own imaginations and 
native resources. And their 
audience, too, was fresh. The court 
of the northern kingdom, which had 
not been directly exposed to 
Chaucer himself and so was not able 
to draw invidious comparisons, may 
have encouraged these men to take 
chances with originality which the 
English Chaucerians would not have 
dared. Whatever the case, the Scot- 
tish Chaucerians — Robert Henryson, 
William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, 
Stephen Hawes, and their king, 
James I, himself — wrote far more 
interesting and stylistically vib- 
rant works than their southern 
counterparts, who are now for the 
most part deservedly forgotten.”’ 


b. Three Post-Chaucerians 

But there is one English 
post-Chaucerian whom one cannot 
forget, if only because he lived so 


13 
Just for the record, this school of 


English Chaucerians included: Sir 
Richard Ros (La Belle Dame sans 
Mercy), Sir Thomas Clanvowe (The 
Book of Cupid, God of Love), George 
Ashby, John Shirley, Richard Sellyng, 


‘John Halsham, and several more, 


including two women, whose works 
have been transmitted without names. 
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long! 4 and wrote so much — John 
Lydgate, monk of Bury St. Edmonds. 
Before he was through, this 
indefatigable Benedictine, who like 
Chaucer's Daun Piers did not let his 
monastic commitment interfere with 
his gadding about the countryside 
in pursuit of some very "secular" 
interests, had penned well over 
100,000 lines of verse and a good 
deal of miscellaneous prose, crea- 
ting the longest list of individual 
works in the English language. 
Indeed, Lydgate was so prolific that 
a historian of the literature once 
speculated that he might have run 
what amounted to a "poetry factory" 
out there at Bury St. Edmonds, with 
young apprentices dutifully filling 
in the outlines of works which 
Lydgate had sketched out, then 
handing their drafts over to their 
_ master for him to add his finishing 
touches and his name before their 
publication (which for Lydgate 
would still have meant sending them 
for copying to large commercial 
scriptoria). This suggestion is no 
longer taken seriously, but the 
sheer volume of Lydgate's works is 
nothing short of staggering. Unfor- 
tunately, although some passages of 
real beauty and distinction are 
buried in his works, most of them 
come off as mediocre at best, 
particularly in comparison to the 


14 In the judgment of Baugh, "... John 
Lydgate lived thirty years too long for 
the good of his literary reputation.” A 
Literary History of England, p. 295. 


lustrous works of Chaucer and 
Gower. Even judged on their own, 
many of them would have to appear 


verbose, pedantic, and strained. 15 
Yet Lydgate tried harder than 
anyone else to be Chaucer redivivus. 

He was already thirty at 
least when the great poet died, and 
he almost immediately plunged into 
his career of dedicated imitation. 
Lydgate's earliest known work, 
assigned to the period immediately 
before Chaucer's death in 1400, isa 
selection of Aesop's fables done 
into English verse under the title 
The Churl and the Bird. It reflects 
the influence of Chaucer both in its 
verse-forms and in the fact that it 
is a collection of tales, but it is 
reasonably good and had the further 
merit of responding to a growing 
demand for translations from 
classical sources. Shortly after 
Chaucer's death Lydgate produced 
the Complaint of the Black Knight, 
an obvious knock-off from Chaucer's 
The Book of the Duchess; a few 
months later there appeared the 
Temple of Glas, which bears certain 
striking resemblances to the mas- 
ter's Hous of Fame. His next major 
work, Reason and Sensuality, which 
contains passages of his best 
poetry, is strongly reminiscent of 
the first part of The Romaunt of the 
Rose. Soon he issued the Troy Book, 
with its echoes of Chaucer's Troilus, 


-15 You may judge for yourself by 


glancing ahead to Section P, Item 
2.b.vii. 
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and immediately thereafter the 
Siege of Thebes, which he provided 
with a prologue linking it to the 
homeward journey of Chaucer's 
Canterbury pilgrims as a balance to 
the Knight's Tale. Thus was the 
pattern set for the rest of his life's 
work, much of which would consist 
either of translations from Latin, 
French, and Italian, or of more very 
obvious imitations of Chaucer. 

Yet, while his familiarity 
with both the style and the content 
of Chaucer's ceuvre seems to have 
been exhaustive, he also seems, 
despite this, to have missed a great 
part of Chaucer's point. The height 
of this irony was the way in which 
real-life monk of Bury drove 
himself to accomplish more than 
thirty times over what Chaucer had 
mercifully made the Knight prevent 
his fictional monk from continuing: 
the endless recitation of "tragedies" 
indiscriminately borrowed from 
every kind of classical and medieval 
source. For Lydgate's longest and 
most tedious work is The Fall of 
Princes, which he labored at for 
seven years Starting in 1431, and 
which gives us no less than 26,000 
lines of the same kind of recitation 
which numbed Chaucer's pilgrims 
after a mere 775. Lydgate would 
have done well to hear as addressed 
to himself the Host's impatient 
exclamation: 

"Sire Monk, namoore of this, 
so God yow blesse! .. . I sholde 
ere this han fallen doun for 


sleep." 16 

Lydgate seldom worked outside 
of the conventions of courtly love, 
which by his day were already 
badly outworn, as Chaucer himself 
had realized by the time he came to 
write the Knight's Tale and Sir 
Thopas ; and on those few occasions 
when the he did venture beyond it, 
his mind turned either in the 
direction of devotion, as with his 
Life of Our Lady, or toward 
sacrilege, as with his "Venus Mass," 
in which every part of the 
eucharistic service except the con- 
secration is parodied with material 
from "the religion of love." Having 
earned himself a reputation as a 
facile versifier, he began to receive 
a steady stream of official com- 
missions from the potentates of 
church and state, so that he became 
a kind of de facto poet laureate. 
Less kindly critics have called him 
a "literary handyman" and charac- 
terized his numerous commissioned 
works as "poetry to order." 

Two other poets bear at least 
brief mention before we leave this 
post-Chaucerian world: Thomas 
Hoccleve and Charles d'Orleans. 
The first is pretty much what you 
would expect, given the time and 
place; the second is rather an exotic 
bird. Hoccleve (c. 1369-c. 1450) 
was an almost exact contemporary of 
Lydgate's and just as devout an 


admirer of Chaucer, whom he seems 


16 Canterbury Tales, Fragment VII: 


2788 and 2797. 
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to have known personally and called 
his "maistre deere and fadir 
reverent." But he was by no means 
merely a pretentious imitator. Like 
Chaucer, he made a career as a civil 
servant, and in the off-hours of the 
early part of his life, he devoted 
himself chiefly to pleasure and 
"worldly vanitee." All this we know 
because his first significant work, 
La Male Regle de T. Hoccleve (c. 
1406), was a self-critical piece of 
autobiography, something of a 
"confession" in the mode of St. 
Augustine. This autobiographical 
strain remained so prominent in 
nearly everything he wrote that it 
would be fair to say that he is first 
English writer to make his own real 
personality and problems the 
central figure in the foreground of 
his works, for the "T. Hoccleve" of 
the Male Regle is not a fictional 
persona like the "Geoffrey Chaucer" 
who rubs_ elbows with the other 
pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales. 
From his Complaint and his 
Dialogue with a Friend (1421-22), 
for example, we learn that Hoccleve 
had suffered a nervous breakdown 
in 1415 from which he did not 
recover for five years and that, as 
he gradually did regain his wits, he 
had a difficult time getting himself 
once more treated as sane, even by 
his friends and family. He began 
even his most famous work — the 
Regiment of Princes (1412), 
intended to advise Prince Hal, the 
future Henry V, on the qualities 


demanded in a ruler — with a 
preface full of personal allusions. 
Hoccleve's frankness about himself 
and his sensitivity to the world 
around lift him above the dead level 
of the other English post-Chauce- 
rians, even though his technical 
skill is sometimes not as well 
cultivated, and his body of work is 
relatively small. He always makes 
himself fully present to his 
readers, very much in the way we 
have come to expect of a modern 
author, and to that extent he 
remains both interesting in himself 
and a noteworthy harbinger of the 
future. 

Charles, Duc d'Orleans, by 
contrast, started out being one of 
the two most important men in 
France (he was the father of King 
Louis XII]) and never permanently 
lost his importance, even after 
being brought to England as a 
diplomatic hostage following the 
Battle of Agincourt in 1415. There 
he remained, under honorable 
constraint, for the next twenty-five 
years, practically one-third of his 
life. Now the existence of a high- 
born diplomatic hostage of those 


days, though far from uncom- 


fortable, was nonetheless terribly 
uneventful, and so Charles 
d'Orleans passed the time writing 
poetry — at first in French, which 
was to be expected, eventually in 
English, which may seem rather 


‘surprising. His French poetry is, 


in the estimate of experts in that 
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matter,1/ flawless, the finest of its 
courtly kind. He is often called the 
"last truly medieval poet of 
France," a title he must at least 
share with the vagabond Francois 
Villon, of whom he was later for a 
while the patron. His English verse 
is harder to judge, and there was a 
day, earlier in this century, when 
the critics disputed over whether or 
not it was really his, or whether, if 
it was, it had originally been 
written in English. Today most are 
agreed that what is attributed to 
him is probably genuine, and that 
some of it, considering especially 
that its author was writing in his 
second language, is remarkably sure 
and refined. Aside from the delight 
which the elegance of his poetry can 
give, perhaps his greatest signi- 
ficance is as a proof of the enormous 
improvement in the status of Eng- 
lish as a language which had taken 
place over the course of the Middle 
English period: in the fourteenth 
century, English aristocrats, as a 
matter of status, were still writing 
in French; in the fifteenth, a French 
aristocrat did not think it beneath 


17 For example, C. Bruneau, Charles 
d'Orléans et la poésie aristocratique 
(Lyons, 1924); Baugh (p. 294) dismisses 
him with faint praise and seems to 
assume that the English poems are 
merely translations of French originals 
made by someone else. To form your 
own opinion, you might glance ahead 
to Section P., Items 2.b. viii and ix. 


him to write in English. 


c. The End of an Era 

As English literature passed 
after 1450 out of its directly post- 
Chaucerian phase, there was, as 
already noted, a significant in- 
crease in the volume of prose being 
written as a direct result of the 
spread of education and vernacular 
literacy among the middle class, 
and we begin to get "literary" 
remains from these people, though 
often in forms which were not 
intended to be literary and which 
have more documentary than 
artistic value. One notable collec- 
tion of such writings are the so- 
called "Paston Letters," consisting 
of the accumulated correspondence 
to and from several members of an 
extended family of that name during 
the years 1422 through 1509. The 
members of the family were well- 
connected. A family friend men- 
tioned in some of the letters, for 
example, was William de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk and husband of 
Alice Chaucer, the poet's grand- 
daughter, and the friend of Charles 
d'Orleans. Most of the Pastons led 
interesting lives and shared a talent 
for vivid prose. If one wishes to 
know what is implied in the term 
"the rising middle class," one has 
only to read this correspondence to 
find out. The Pastons and their 
connections, despite occasional re- 


“verses, were quite clearly "rising" 


on an historic tide; to people such 
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as these belonged the future of 
England, and both the turbulence 
and the high achievements of the 
Tudor period were attributable to 
the ambition and energy of their 
kind. ; 

It has become almost 
traditional, in retelling the story of 
English literature, to treat the 
fifteenth century as a kind of vast 
wasteland stretching between the 
oasis of Chaucer's day and the 
verdant pastures of the Tudor 
period. This is an unjust stereotype 
which forgets exactly how difficult 
it would have been to sustain the 
quality of writers like Chaucer, 
Langland, and the Pearl Poet in any 
age, and which ignores the fact that 
the fifteenth is also the century of 
medieval drama and of the Scottish 
border ballads. Although these will 

both be treated elsewhere (the 
drama in Section R, below, the 
ballads as part of the early modern 
age), it is only fair to mention them 
here to round out the picture of the 
Period of Transition. 

The last fifty years of the 
fifteenth century were a time of 
transition indeed. Lydgate and 
Hoccleve, both dead by mid- 
century, could not have foreseen the 
scale and direction of the political, 
ideological, and cultural transfor- 
mation which was about to take 
place in England, as in the rest of 
Europe. It is true, of course, that 
by 1400 the winds of change which 
would eventually sweep away the 


medieval forms of polity, religion, 
and artistic expression were 
already reaching England as soft 
breezes. But the storm broke only 
toward the century's end: the Fall of 
Byzantium in 1453; the invention of 
printing the same year and its 
arrival in England in 1476; the 
overthrow of the medieval monarchy 
in 1485 and the consequent 
establishment of the Tudor dynasty; 
the discovery of America in 1492 
and Cabot's subsequent voyage for 
England in 1497; the corrupt reign 
of the Borgia pope and the rise in 
the English church of such a man as 
Wolsey at the end of the century. It 
still seemed all very far away to 
those dying around 1450, and even 
people like the Pastons, who were in 
some respects riding the crest of 
the wave, could not themselves judge 
its magnitude until it was breaking 
ashore. Some Englishmen of the 
fifteenth century belonged, like 
Lydgate, to a past they never 
realised was over; many, like 
Hoccleve, looked to a future they 
only dimly intuited and never lived 
to see arrive; a few, like Caxton and 
Malory, were in the vanguard and 
caught the taste of the new era 
before its time. So it usually is in 
periods of vast, epochal transition; 
so it is again, perhaps, today. 


Middleborough, at the Oliver House, 


LOST. 
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J/hMemo 


TO: Our Readers 
FROM: The Editor 
RE: Broadening of Editorial Content 
Beginning in our next issue, TEXT and COBTEXT will 
occasionally publish guest articles by 
Middleborough High School alumi as well as 
pieces from readers who wish to respond to 
articles at alength greater than would be 
appropriate in a letter to our “Reader Response” 
column. We will also open our pages to creative 
writing (especially poetry) submitted from the 
student body at large. 

The deadline for inclusion in any 
month’s issue is the 25th of the previous 
month. 


This publication was bound at 


Rainbow Quality Printing, Inc. 


(508) 947-3938. 


72 West Grove Street. P.O. Box 676 
Middleboro, MA 02346 
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The 


Poetry Book Shop, Inc. 


Established in or 


Mail and special orders invited (617) 547-4648 
Outside Massachusetts (1-800-234-POEM) 
FAX (617) 547-4230 


6 Plympton Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 0213 8 
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dHours: Tues. - Sat. 7:00 AM till 5:00 PM Hee 7:00 PAA = ee ce’ 
The HyperNet Cafe 


“Your full service station on the 


information super highway - 
29 Centre Street, Middleborough MA, 508.947.2680 


We are an Internet Cafe offering: 


@ Sandwiches ® Desktop Publishing 
@ Coffee, Latte’, Cappuccino @ Internet Access 
@ breakfast bytes ® Multiplayer Games 
@ desserts ®@ Computer Classes 


@ soups and salads ® Computer Repair and Sales 


